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SCHOOL BUS SAFETY ISSUES 



TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1996 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington , DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:10 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Mike DeWine 
presiding. 

Present: Senator DeWine. 

Opening Statement of Senator DeWine 

Senator DeWine [presiding.] This is a hearing of the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. I welcome everyone here. My 
name is Mike DeWine, a member of the committee, and I want to 
thank the chairman for scheduling this hearing this morning. 

I welcome everyone here for this discussion of a major issue af- 
fecting the safety of our children in this country. In February of 
1995, a young girl by the name of Brandie Browder, an 8th-grader 
in Beaver Creek, OH, was killed when the drawstring around the 
waist of her coat got caught on the handrail of her school bus. 

As a result of that tragedy, we began to investigate. Frankly, I 
wanted to know if this was just a freak occurrence, or if we could 
actually do something to make sure that such a tragedy never hap- 
pened again. 

Over the last year, we have been looking into this, and we have 
been alarmed to discover that the Browder tragedy was far from 
an isolated incident. At least six children have died in the same 
manner since 1991. A number of other children have been injured. 

Ever since I learned about these horrible tragedies, we have been 
trying to warn communities in Ohio and across the country about 
this danger. We have publicized some methods for reducing the 
risks to children, such as a test that we now use in the State of 
Ohio to determine whether a handrail is safe. Further, I have 
talked about this issue at least three times on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate, I have written letters to every Member of the U.S. Senate, 
and in a previous hearing of this committee, a field hearing in Co- 
lumbus, OH, we worked on the issue as well. Finally, I wrote to 
the directors of pupil transportation in all 50 States, and we then 
followed up with phone calls to all 50 States. 

We have also worked with the clothing industry to try to change 
the design of children’s clothing, to eliminate the drawstrings that 
are prone to snagging on handrails. We have made some progress. 
A number of States are checking their handrails. Many clothing 
manufacturers have agreed to work with us to design safer clothes, 

( 1 ) 
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shortening or even eliminating the drawstrings that are liable to 
get snagged in handrails. 

But it is clear now that we are not making enough progress. Just 
last month, another tragedy occurred, this time in New York State. 
Again, a school bus handrail led to the death of a young child, a 
young school girl, a 14-year-old child by the name of Andrea Chen 
of White Plains, NY. 

In fact, we have learned that 15 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia still today allow school buses with this very same deadly 
defect out on the road — 15 States and the District of Columbia. 

In addition, over the last few months, we have learned a good 
deal about the need for increased training for school bus drivers, 
which is really our second issue for the day, and about the dangers 
to school children who commute to school on public transportation, 
which is a third issue that we will take up today. 

So we have more reason than ever to focus our attention on the 
issue of school bus safety for children. In our hearing today, four 
separate panels will address various parts of this problem. 

First up will be Greene County prosecuting attorney William 
Schenck, who will detail the conclusions of his own national inves- 
tigations. 

In the second panel, Mr. Schenck will be joined by officials of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration and the National 
School Transportation Association to discuss what has been done 
since the last hearing and to see what else we should do. 

Our third panel will discuss the proposals for a school bus-spe- 
cific commercial driver's license in an effort to improve driver train- 
ing. 

The fourth panel will discuss the safety problems faced by chil- 
dren who go to school on public transportation. 

But we begin this morning with the issue of handrails. After the 
Brandie Browder tragedy, I wrote a letter to the officials in every, 
single State who were in charge of pupil transportation safety. We 
have this letter here today, the letter you can see displayed to my 
right. 

In this letter, I said in part — and keep in mind this went to offi- 
cials in every, single State, to the official in charge of pupil trans- 
portation safety — this is what I said in part: “I am writing to warn 
you of a dangerous defect in school buses that is costing the lives 
of children. Every school bus in your State needs to be tested for 
this defect before school starts this fall. By now, I am hopeful you 
are aware of the tragic occurrences around the country involving 
children being injured and in some cases killed while exiting school 
buses. An article of a child's clothing or even a backpack strap gets 
caught in the handrail of the school bus while the child is existing 
the bus. The bus doors close and, without the driver realizing that 
the child is still attached to the bus, the bus pulls away and the 
victims are dragged and even run over by their own bus.” End of 
quote. 

That is the problem as I outlined it at the time. Then I continued 
in the same letter, and I told the safety officials what they could 
do about it. I wrote that in Ohio, ‘The Ohio State Highway Patrol 
conducts school bus inspections every year. This year, these inspec- 
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tions are going to include a special test of the handrail to ensure 
its design is not susceptible to clothing being snagged.” 

I then in the letter described the test, which is a very simple and 
inexpensive test. I said: “If you are not already testing school buses 
in your State, I urge you to do so.” 

Well, we got back a handful of responses from the 50 States. One 
of the States, New York, wrote back what you see up here. The sec- 
ond letter that we are now seeing displayed is the letter that we 
received back from the State of New York in response to the first 
letter that I just detailed. 

This letter is available, and let me just read in part what that 
letter in response to my letter contained. “Thank you for your letter 
concerning the potential danger of handrails. Those of us working 
in pupil transportation services in the State of New York certainly 
share your concern.” 

However, later in the same letter they went on to say the follow- 
ing: “At the present time, inspection approval is not withheld if the 
handrails have not been modified to include spacers.” “Not with- 
held.” That means the dangerous buses are approved and sent out 
onto the road again. 

One such bus was on the road a couple of months ago, and as 
a result, Andrea Chen died; she died when her drawstring was 
caught on the defective handrail. 

Recently I asked the pupil transportation safety officials in all 50 
States whether they inspect their school buses for these potentially 
deadly handrails and, if the school buses fail the inspection if the 
handrails are dangerous, are they in fact withdrawn. This was 
done recently, in preparation for this hearing. We wanted to see, 
quite frankly, how far along they were. 

What you see displayed now are the results. Fifteen States and 
the District of Columbia said no, they do not. In these States, the 
ones in red, even if the bus handrail is potentially deadly like the 
ones that killed Brandie Browder and Andrea Chen, that bus will 
still stay on the road. This is what happens today in Arizona, Geor- 
gia, Hawaii, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Wy- 
oming, and Washington, DC. In these 15 States and the Nation’s 
Capital, there is today a tragedy waiting to happen. And there are 
three other States that did not even respond to our question, so we 
have no idea what they are doing. And let me point out that they 
were sent registered letters, and we then followed up with these 
three States verbally on the telephone and asked for them to please 
respond, which they said they would do. We still have not heard 
from them — Maryland, New York and West Virginia. These are the 
States that did not respond. That is why you see the question 
marks there. 

Let me summarize this if I can. We have these charts available, 
and we list every State, and we find some amazing things. I am 
particularly perplexed by the States that say they do — and this is 
their own response, and we have to take them at their word — they 
say they do inspect for defective handrails. And then we ask the 
second question: “If the answer is yes, do you then take the bus off 
the road?” Arizona says they inspect for the handrail, but they do 
not take the bus off the road if tney find there is a problem. Geor- 
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gia says they inspect for the handrail, but they do not take the bus 
off the road. Hawaii says they inspect for the handrail — they an- 
swered that “yes” — but no, they do not take the bus off the road. 
Louisiana says yes, they inspect for the handrail; if they find there 
is a defective handrail, do they take it off the road? Again the an- 
swer is no. We could go on and on and on; Wyoming, the same 
thing, and other States as well. 

I think this chart really tells the story. What it says is that the 
States in red are the States that, despite repeated warnings — de- 
spite repeated warnings — still, for some unexplainable reason to 
me that I simply cannot fathom, do not take these buses of the 
road. And as you will hear later in the testimony, these defects are 
very easy to detect — it is a very simple test — and it costs about 
$1.50 to correct them. These buses could be fixed for $1.50. These 
States that appear in red for some reason still seem to want to ig- 
nore this, and we still have children, as we did in the State of New 
York several months ago, who are killed. And I think we can expect 
that this will continue until these States, the bureaucracy, the peo- 
ple in charge, get the message. 

Senator DeWine. These deadly handrails are the subject of our 
first and second panels. Let me now introduce our first witness. 

William Schenck has served as president of the National Organi- 
zation for Victims’ Assistance. He has been the prosecuting attor- 
ney of Greene County, OH since January of 1991. Mr. Schenck in- 
vestigated the Brandie Browder tragedy because that tragedy oc- 
curred within Greene County and within his jurisdiction. His inves- 
tigation then became national in focus when he discovered that 
other similar tragedies have taken place. Mr. Schenck’s work on 
these cases has made him a national expert on handrail safety. 

Mr. Schenck, welcome to our committee. Please proceed. We al- 
ready have your prepared testimony, which we will make a part of 
the record today and which will be available. If you want to ref- 
erence that, or if you just want to begin discussing the issue, go 
right ahead. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. SCHENCK, PROSECUTING 
ATTORNEY, GREENE COUNTY, OH 

Mr. Schenck. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. My thanks for the opportunity hopefully to make a dif- 
ference. 

I am Bill Schenck, and I am the prosecuting attorney for Greene 
County, OH, your home county, in this case by coincidence. Sen- 
ator. 

A few days ago, on February the 27th, we in Greene County com- 
memorated, I guess you might say, and maybe in some way at- 
tempted to memorialize, Brandie Browder’s death. The signposts 
and street lamps were adorned with these ribbons that you see. 

For me, it was an opportunity to look back upon the 12 months 
preceding her death and to reflect upon my personal experience of 
going out to her parents’ and siblings’ home in mv county. When 
I got there, of course, Senator, you can imagine — I discovered her 
mother and father and brother, a brother who had personally wit- 
nessed his sister being crushed under the wheels of a school bus 
as it drove away. And perhaps with the thought of getting people 
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a little more motivated to understand this, I will try to describe 
how it was. 

The mother was sitting there, numb and in shock; the incident 
was fresh. Her younger brother was literally traumatized, having 
gotten off the bus and waiting for his sister to clear the area ana 
walk into the house together. The mother was going through ex- 
treme guilt because generally, she picked her child up; she gen- 
erally did not have her little girl, Brandie, ride home on the bus. 
On this particular day, however, the circumstances dictated that. 

The school bus driver had 20 years without a single driving vio- 
lation. She was popular, responsible, generally attentive to the chil- 
dren, a sympathetic figure to say the least. 

These are the characters. 

The father, trying to be strong for his family, trying to deal with 
this. 

In the street was a huge pool of blood where this bus had lit- 
erally run over the child’s head and skull. There were immediate 
persons all about, cameras, family, people standing — much like 
what you do see when you see this kind of tragedy. 

My feeling at that time was how could this have happened. How 
could this happen? Well, we know how it happened. You have a 
diesel bus with its radio on, the children listening to this FM rock 
station — and I am not condemning anybody for that. It happened 
because the driver did not do what she was supposed to do. She 
broke State law. She drove away without being certain that the 
child had reached firm, safe ground. You start there. That is cer- 
tainly the primary proximate cause of this child’s death. 

We prosecuted that school bus driver, not with any degree of 
happiness. She was a sympathetic figure. We elected to prosecute 
her for a misdemeanor as opposed to a felony. We felt that we had 
to make some statement. It was a terrible thing. The bus driver 
herself when she appeared in court nearly passed out and had to 
be held by her husband. I think she was as traumatized and pay- 
ing as much a price for what has occurred as anybody. And I saw 
that, and I felt tremendous empathy and compassion for her. 

Nonetheless, she broke the law, and she caused a child’s death, 
so we did what we felt our oath required us to do. 

But it did not end there. I was and still am interested in another 
aspect of this from a prosecutorial standpoint because that is what 
I am. What about those manufacturers? What about those who pro- 
duced this product knowing, knowing full well that those strings 
have caused numerous tragedies? What responsibility, Senator, ao 
they bear? 

We know about our educational system and the warnings they 
have had? In my own case, there was communication from NHTSA; 
there was a lot of passing the blame: Well, I did not know this, and 
I did not know this, and we did not get this letter, and we did not 
get that. And ultimately, we did not have the evidentiary base to 
prosecute anybody in our school system, nor was I looking to make 
anyone a scapegoat. We just did not have the evidence. 

We had a Bulletin board with a notice on it for drivers, warning 
them about the problem, but we had no real training for the driv- 
ers, we had no coherent policy, we had the typical bureaucratic red 
tape that is attendant with these inspections. Ultimately, you can- 
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not prosecute a governmental subdivision in Ohio, and there were 
no individuals that we could really show probable cause to violate. 
So we focused next on the bus manufacturer as a possible target. 

Well, the bus manufacturer in that case had gone bankrupt, and 
there was really little purpose in going forward. 

We now look at the possibility of investigating — and we will in- 
vestigate— the manufacturers of the clothing. You know, Senator, 
having been a prosecutor and a trial lawyer, that proving a case 
beyond a reasonable doubt is not an easy thing to do in this kind 
of case, but I am curious as to how many other incidents other 
than just the ones I am going to talk about for a moment here in- 
volved injury to adults and other people catching drawstrings in 
doors, ski lifts, and on playgrounds. 

The problem here today is school bus safety, but truly I suspect 
the problem is far greater than this. And to what extent does a 
prosecutor attempt corporate prosecution of clothing manufacturers 
who, in the face of known incidents, deaths and injuries, over a pe- 
riod of years and years nonetheless continue to produce the item 
because it is popular or because it is profitable or whatever? And 
I am not going to get too much on the soapbox, but I think that 
we as prosecutors have to look at this. 

I went to New York and met with Mr. and Mrs. Chen. They sent 
me this statement, which makes me more than sad. You have it, 
Senator, as part of the record. 

Senator DeWine. And again, if I could interrupt, Brandie 
Browder's death was when? 

Mr. Schenck. Brandie Browder died on February 27, 1995. On 
February 10, 1996, Andrea Chen died in White Plains, NY. 

Senator DeWine. So approximately 1 year later. 

Mr. Schenck. Yes. I also met with people in Arizona who were 
most helpful in giving me information so I could figure out where 
my prosecution might go. The girl there, Danielle Siefert, died in 
1991. And as you know, there is a whole list of these, Senator. We 
go back to West Virginia 20 years ago 

Senator DeWine. Could you just briefly read that list? 

Mr. Schenck. Yes. I can give this to you. This is the lead arti- 
cle — 

Senator DeWine. And we will make that a part of the permanent 
record, but if you could just summarize that for us or give us the 
list. 

Mr. Schenck. And I find that interesting— as I look at West Vir- 
ginia's question mark, I do not know the status — but 20 years ago, 
a West Virginia girl died beneath the wheels of a school bus after 
her clothing snagged on a handrail as she climbed off the bus. Ten 
manufacturer recalls, now six more deaths, 11 more injuries and 
probably more since this article, have come and gone, and nearly 
half of the buses have never been repaired. And of course, this arti- 
cle goes on to talk about the problem in general, and as you know 
and as your counsel there has shown you, the problem comes pri- 
marily with the rail and the way the rail comes in and forms a V — 
although I will tell you that that is not necessarily the case in 
every instance. There are, of course, different manuifacturers and 
bus designs, but the problem generally is similar — where the end 
of the rail meets against whatever wall of the bus, whether it is 
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an outer wall or an inner step wall, there is a gap, there is an 
opening, there is a V, there is something generally that allows 
clothing, the string from the book bag, or from the coat — and as 
you may know, with children in their early teens especially, they 
wear a lot of oversize clothing which complicates the problem even 
more, and that was the case in the Chen situation, where the par- 
ents bought her a little bit oversized coat, making the string, of 
course, a little longer. The string catches, but because of the way 
the clothing is manufactured, the child does not realize it is caught 
until it has run the string, so to speak. They are out the door; the 
door closes, and the bus, being a diesel most often, if not always, 
the driver cannot hear. 

If the driver uses the mirrors, and the mirrors are set properly, 
then you do not have a problem. The problem, unfortunately, is 
that we need much more awareness and training of our drivers. 
The drivers are on schedules, they are pushed to meet certain time 
constraints, they are good people who are doing a job under dif- 
ficult circumstances, but the standards are not high enough, the 
training is not enough, the awareness is not enough. They fall into 
the same lapse that we do every day in things that we do on our 
jobs. The child does not clear, and the next thing you know, the 
child is literally tethered. 

The child in the Beaver Creek case, Brandie, was running— she 
ran for a considerable distance, trying to save her own life, scream- 
ing at the top of her lungs, with children standing on the side of 
the street, yelling, too late. Ultimately, of course, she trips, she 
falls, the nylon holds up or snaps, and under the bus she goes. 

Amazingly, when we first started dealing with this publicly in 
my jurisdiction — at least, amazingly to me — there were many peo- 
ple who literally believed that we were trying to sensationalize this 
or to grandstand for political purposes. I think in the 20-plus years 
that I have been in the prosecution business, nothing has offended 
me, Senator, as much as people’s rather blase attitude about this. 

And I can go on and give you some of these deaths. Just since 
1991 alone — 5 y6ars — in Missouri, a child was injured when the 
drawstring snagged the handrail and the bus ran over the child’s 
arm. In March 1991, Cary Chipps, age 12, was killed in Beckley, 
WV, when her drawstring snagged the handrail and she was rim 
over. In December 1991, Holley Finley, age 8, was killed in West- 
port, CT when her drawstring snagged on the handrail. 

In January 1992, a Pennsylvania child was injured in a handrail 
snagging incident. In February 1992, another Pennsylvania child 
was injured in the same way. In May 1992, a Washington child 
was injured. In November 1992, a New York child was injured. In 
December 1992, an Indiana child was injured. 

In November 1993, Renee Belongia, age 9, was killed in Wiscon- 
sin when her drawstring snagged the handrail. In December 1993, 
a Michigan girl was injured. 

In March 1994, Danielle Siefert, age 12, was killed in Paradise 
Valley, AZ, when her book bag strap snagged on the handrail, pull- 
ing her under the bus. In November 1994, a girl was injured in a 
handrail snagging accident near Geneva, OH. 
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In February 1995, Brandie Browder was run over and killed in 
Beaver Creek OH. In March 1995, a week later, in Cincinnati, 50 
miles south, the same instance, a girl was injured. 

In February 1996, after all of this and a year of effort, Andrea 
Chen, age 14, was killed in White Plains, NY. 

And on and on— heaven knows what others may be out there of 
which we are unaware. I guess that is the prosecutor in me, a cynic 
perhaps. J 

Arid then I see this letter from Mr. and Mrs. Chen, and they are 
sittmg there when I talk to them about this, just shaking their 



I will conclude my remarks, Senator, by saying that just a couple 
days ago, I was talking to a school principal— it is best not to say 
where; I do not want to deliberately embarrass anybody — and we 
were talking about what I am doing with my job and where I am 
going, and we were talking about some cases that I had tried some 
murder cases. I mentioned to her that I was going to Washington 
to see if we could make some more progress in dealing with this 
problem of school bus safety and handrails, and she looked at me 
puzzled. I realized that this was a lady with 20 years in the profes- 
sion of education, in charge of 800 elementary school children— a 
r a l mos t a ll of them served by school buses in the State 

ot Ohio, where supposedly we have made these changes, and she 
had not a clue of what I spoke. 

I went further to explain to her, “You know, you know, the hand- 
rail problem. You know, these children that have been killed, and 
Brandie Browder in Beaver Creek, and the little girl in Cincinnati 
and the other little girl in Geneva and the little girl in New York 
and the girl in Arizona” — I went on — and she was looking at me, 
like, No, no, I was not aware of that.” 

I was literally shocked— not angry at her, but shocked— that we 
could still be in this posture with this kind of problem, especially 
when you look at how truly simple it really is to fix the problem. 
And as you know, in Ohio, of course, the biggest problem when I 
first started looking at this was that, “Well, you know, we have to 
inspect these buses, but that handrail problem is not on our proto- 
col, on our agenda.” 

And I asked why not, and they said, “Well, it is just not. The 
committee that deals with this problem says we have to do the 
tires, and we do the wipers, and we do the mirrors, and we do the 
lights— but we do not do the handrails.” 

I said, You have already had these incidents — they are on 
record— in Geneva, OH. Why is it not on there?” 

"Well, I do not know. The committee did not think it was” — I be- 
came enraged. I said, “What is it going to take? I mean, are you 
people going to have to be indicted and put in the State peniten- 
tiary before you get it?” 

That is how I feel as a prosecutor. I mean, how many children 
are we going to kill, and how many educators and others are going 

about ^ this? S ^ k uck ° n ^ Say we are n0t going to do -anything 



^ Y° r lt and spoke with the police detectives, and 

they told me that they felt there was very little hope that there 
would be a prosecution in New York. I do not know their laws. It 
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is none of my business. It is not my jurisdiction. But I find that 
hard to believe; I find that hard to believe. I find that in most of 
these cases, there has not been a prosecution. I will tell you, Sen- 
ator, it is viewed as “one of those things.” It is just one of those 
things. Accidents happen. I do not buy that. 

Senator DeWine. You have a letter, August 2, 1995, from the 
State Education Department at the University of the State of New 
York in Albany, NY. And in this letter to me in response to a letter 
that I wrote to them, they acknowledge that they understand the 
problem and still, on the second page, they say: “At the present 
time, inspection approval is not withheld if the handrails have not 
been modified to include spacers.” And they go on: “The New York 
State Education Department will raise the question of handrails 
and testing in a future meeting of the Tri-Agency School Bus Safe- 
ty Committee which consists of representatives from the New York 
State departments of motor vehicles, transportation, education, 
local school districts and contractor associations. I appreciate your 
concern,” etc. 

And then — and then — 4 or 5 months later, a little 14-year-old girl 
dies in New York. . 

Mr. SCHENCK. Yes. That is an August letter, and she died Feb- 
ruary 10th. I mean, I realize that it is easy for me to get up here, 
and I do not want to be guilty of being a demagogue. I do not want 
to be unsympathetic to the problems that these people have, but 
I mean, look, all you have to do is take this 

Senator DeWine. Explain to us what that is. 

Mr. Schenck. It is basically a home-made device — we got from 
Connecticut; I believe that Connecticut actually started this after 
the death they had, and I think the State patrol and the people in 
Ohio copied this from the people in Connecticut. What you do is 
you take it down through the rail, and if it slides over it and does 
not snag, then basically, the grommet or the washer or the other 
device that might be used, a retrofit spacer, is deemed to have 
passed the inspection. 

Senator DeWine. So that is the device, for example, that in Ohio, 
after Brandie Browder died, when the highway patrol put that on 
their list of things they were going to check on the school buses, 
that is the device they used to check it. 

Mr. Schenck. We visited with the people at the Columbus high- 
way patrol, we talked, and they basically said, look, we are not 
going to wait for this appointed group to put this issue on the in- 
spection list; we are going to do it. And I do not know how they 
did it, but more power to them. They basically said we do not care 
what is on the list, we do not care what the protocol is, these buses 
are going to go back in and get fixed. And I believe that is what 
has occurred. 

Maybe that cannot be done everywhere. Maybe there are dif- 
ferent laws. I do not mean to be simplistic or summarily unfair 

Senator DeWine. My understanding of the facts, though, is that 
in every State they do inspections — in every State in the Union, 
every school bus is inspected every year. 

Mr. Schenck. I believe that to be true. 

Senator DeWine. So if you are doing the school bus inspection, 
it probably takes 30 seconds to do that. 
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Mr. Schenck. Yes. It is not really that intensive even in terms 
of manpower. It costs $1.50, $2. Yes, it takes a little time 

Senator DeWine. To fix it. 

Mr. Schenck [continuing.] Yes, but not much, not a great deal of 
time. It is not complicated. 

Senator DeWine. You indicated that you had talked to the family 
in New York, the Chens, and you have a letter there. 

Mr. Schenck. Yes. I literally took Mr. Chen to the district attor- 
ney’s office and to the victim advocates and tried to place him in 
the hands of some local people. I mean, it is not my case or my ju- 
risdiction. I was there from the standpoint, frankly, of gathering in- 
formation for possible prosecution against clothing manufacturers, 
to be blunt, to talk to him about it. They sent this letter, and I 
think it pretty well summarizes how all of these families feel. 

“On February 10, 1996, a young girl’s life was lost. It would have 
taken a washer that can be purchased at any local hardware store 
at a cost of $1.50 to save her life. Andrea Chen died because the 
drawstring hanging from her jacket became snagged in the hand- 
rail of a school bus she was riding as she was disembarking from 
it. This caused Andrea to fall under the rear tires of the bus as it 
pulled away, crushing her to death.” 

“Andrea was not the first child to be killed this way. A common 
design flaw in school bus handrails that had been subject to Fed- 
eral Government warnings and recalls has caused similar accidents 
across the country.” 

“Each morning when we bid our children, grandchildren, broth- 
ers, nieces, nephews and cousins goodbye, have a good day, be care- 
ful, watch when you are crossing the street, we expect them to re- 
turn to us after school lets out. We do not expect to receive a tele- 
phone call saying that our child that we love so dearly has been 
involved in a tragic school bus accident. We do not expect to rush 
to J;he hospital to hear that our child has been pronounced dead.” 

“In one split-second, all of our expectations, hopes, joys have 
been destroyed forever. No more will we ever hear their laughter, 
dry their tears, listen to their plans for the future. No more will 
we ever see their beautiful smiles. Instead, we are led into a room 
to identify a body, a body that has been crushed by the tires of a 
school bus, all for lack of a washer that could have and should have 
been installed on the handrail of the school bus for a cost of about 
$1.50.” 

“How many more senseless deaths will it take to ask Congress 
to pass a law making the modification of this handrail mandatory? 
How many more children will survive and be disabled for life? 
What do we have to do? Do we have to take matters into our own 
hands? Should every PTA group across the country spearhead their 
own committee and check out every school bus in their school dis- 
trict and, if necessary, install the washers of the faulty handrails 
themselves? Or should Congress stop procrastinating and pass the 
law?” 

“You know the answer. Steps must be taken immediately to pass 
a law. Andrea Chen’s death and all the senseless deaths of all the 
other children across the country should not be in vain.” 
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This was sent on behalf of Michael Chen, the father of Andrea 
Chen, in White Plains, NY, Senator, and thank you for allowing me 
to read that into the record. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you. 

Mr. Schenck. You have my testimony, and of course, you have 
had the experience of being with and talking to the Browders as 
well. Maybe at some point, you will be able to talk to Mr. and Mrs. 
Siefert as I have as well. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schenck follows:] 



Good Morning, Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee. 

My name is William F. Schenck. I am the Prosecuting Attorney for Greene Coun- 
ty, Ohio. Earlier this year on February 27, 1996, in Beavercreek, which is located 
in Greene County, many sign posts and street lamps were adorned with white rib- 
bons. Numerous members of the community also displayed white ribbons on their 
clothing. I. today, am wearing one of those ribbons. Tne ribbons were designed and 
distributed as a remembrance of Brandie Browder, who one year prior to February 
27, on that date, was killed while exiting her school bus. 

Brandie, a thirteen year old junior high student was on her way home from school 
and exited her school bus immediately following a neighbor and her brother, James. 
While exiting the bus, the drawstring on Brandie’s coat fell into the handrail that 
ran along the right hand side of the bus exit. 

The handrail is a chrome, tubular piece of metal that runs the length of the wall 
of the exit stairs of the school bus. Where the rail meets the wall of the bus nearest 
the door, the rail and the wall form a V. Brandie’s coat that she wore on February 
27, 1995 had a drawstring around the waist. This string, which comes out and 
hangs for a length, contained on the end a small leather grommet and a piece of 
plastic. These drawstrings are normally used for cinching, tightening and tying the 
jacket so it fits closer at the bottom. As Brandie was exiting the school bus, the 
string fell in between the tubular rail and the wall of the school bus and as she 
progressed down the steps, the string remained in the grove and the end, being larg- 
er than the opening at the bottom of the V, snapped. Brandie exited the bus un- 
aware that part of her coat was snagged and attached to the handrail in the V-por- 
tion that connects the wall of the bus to the rail. The bus driver closed the door 
and proceeded to drive on. Brandie ran after realizing she was caught to keep up 
with the bus, but it accelerated and she was unable to keep up. She tripped and 
fell under the bus and was fatally wounded when she fell into the path of the rear 
wheels of the bus. Unable to free herself, the bus ran over her head and the upper 
portions of her body. The bus had completed the rest of its route and was back at 
the service garage before the driver knew the accident had occurred. 

When word of this accident reached my office, I was shocked at this senseless and 
horrible death of a young person in my community. I initiated an investigation to 
determine the cause of this accident and to clarify any questions of criminal liability 
associated with this accident. My investigation revealed several things. The most 
relevant of which is that the combination of drawstrings, be they on jackets or book 
bags, and school bus handrails of this design is a lethal one. Another major contrib- 
uting factor is the danger zone. The danger zone is the area within ten feet sur- 
rounding the bus. In most of these cases, the bus drivers failed to clear the danger 
zone. A simple three second check to the right, to the front, to left, and a check of 
the mirrors could have prevented these deaths. All the driver need do to ensure a 
child is not caught in the door is to watch each and every child leave the bus and 
continue to watch them until they are clear of the danger zone. In Ohio, and many 
other jurisdictions, the law requires school bus drivers verify that disembarking stu- 
dents are a safe distance from the bus before the bus proceeds. This law and the 
circumstances surrounding Brandie’s death led to the conviction of the bus driver 
of Negligent Homicide. While we were shocked at Bran die’s death, we were even 
more shocked to find that her death was not the first fatality due to this lethal com- 
bination and sadly, hers would not be the last. 

During my investigation, I discovered that a similar incident had occurred in Pa- 
rade Valley, Arizona and I contacted local officials there to compare notes and deter- 
mine the cause of the accident there. In Arizona, Danielle Siefert, 12, carrying a 
book bag on her back, exited a school bus with a similar designed handrail, ana a 
strap on the book bag snagged and became wedged in that V and as with Brandie, 
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the child was caught and dragged underneath the bus and subsequently killed. 
Again the driver just drove on and did not verify the danger zone was clear. 

Since Bran die’s death and just prior the anniversary of her death, Andrea Chen, 
14, of White Plains, New York was killed when the drawstring on her jacket 
snagged on the school bus handrail as she exited. She was pulled under the bus and 
run over. The driver, again, just drove on. It wasn’t until the next stop, when two 
girls exited the bus and found Andrea’s coat still tangled in the door, that the driver 
realized there had been an accident. 

What is also alarming, however, is that even twenty years ago students were 
being killed while their clothing became snagged on handrails exiting school buses. 
Here is a chronology of students injured or Killed in similar accidents since 1991: 

April 1991: Missouri child injured when drawstring snags handrail; bus runs over 
child’s arm. 

March 1991: Cary Chipps, 12, killed in Beckley, W. VA., when drawstring snags 
handrail and she is run over. 

December 1991: Holley Finley, 8, killed in Westport, Conn., when drawstring 
snags handrail. 

January 1992: Pennsylvania child injured in handrail snag accident. 

February 1992: Another Pennsylvania child injured. 

May 1992: Washington child injured. 

November 1992: New York child injured. 

December 1992: Indiana child injured. 

November 1993: Renee Belongia, 9, killed in Markesan, Wis., when drawstring 
snags handrail. 

December 1993: Michigan girl injured. 

March 1994: Danielle Siefert, 12, killed in Paradise Valley, Ariz., when bookbag 
strap snags on handrail, pulling her under bus. 

November 1994: Girl injured in handrail snagging accident near Geneva, Ohio. 

February 1993: Brandie Browder is run over by school bus after her coat 
drawstring snags on bus handrail, Beavercreek, Ohio. 

March 1995: Cincinnati girl injured. 

February 1996: Andrea Chen, 14, killed in White Plains, NY, when coat 
drawstring snags and she is pulled under the bus. 

The current popularity of baggy clothing and the proliferation of drawstrings on 
clothing seems to have compounded this problem ana made it an ever present dan- 
ger to school children throughout the country. My investigations into these deaths 
nave also revealed that there is a simple fix to this problem. Many of these deaths 
need not have occurred had an inexpensive and uncomplicated repair been made to 
the handrails of the school buses throughout the nation. One obvious solution is also 
to remove the drawstring or shorten them so that they are not prone to becoming 
caught in the handrail. Another obvious solution is to increase driver training ana 
awareness. Drivers must be made aware of the law and be required to follow the 
law. A simple turn of the head can save lives. The danger zone is called that be- 
cause it is dangerous, a seated driver behind a large, loud diesel engine has a simple 
and effective tool to insure the safety of disembarking passengers, a visual verifica- 
tion that the children that exited tne bus are clear of the bus before it starts to 
move. 

The solution that we are taking in Ohio to the problem of the handrails and the 
drawstrings is a simple one. We add an inexpensive spacer to the juncture between 
the stairwell wall and the handrail. When a spacer is placed between the handrail 
and stairwell wall, the V portion of the connection is negated and it becomes impos- 
sible for clothing, or at least less likely, to become snagged at that hazard point. 
The Ohio State Highway Patrol, which is the agency in Ohio responsible for inspect- 
ing school buses, has developed this device which they use to inspect the handrails 
on every bus in Ohio. They have done this since July, when all school buses are 
inspected on an annual basis. This device is placed between the rail and the stair- 
well wall and if it becomes snagged, the bus is grounded and is not operable until 
the repair has been made and the device can freely pass the length of the rail into 
that V section. Every bus in my jurisdiction has been tested. If it hasn’t passed, it 
is undergoing repairs so that it can pass. This year during spot checks currently 
being done in Ohio and on this summer’s annual inspection in July, not only wifi 
the right side handrail be inspected with this device, but also the left side, where 
the door is located, will also be inspected and will be required to have the appro- 
priate spacer so that the danger of snagged clothing is reduced even more. 

This is a simple solution that can save our children’s lives. Up to now, it has not 
been a mandate. As of July, 1995, statistics from the National Highway Traffic Safe- 
ty Administration show that over 80,000 school buses have not been inspected or 
repaired that have this dangerous condition where the handrail forms a V and ere- 
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ates a hazard point for children to snag their clothing and/or bookbags on. If chil- 
dren are still being killed because of this lethal combination of drawstrings, hand- 
rails, and driver inattention, something must be done for a uniform inspection of 
all these handrails, mandatory repairs, and mandatory driver training, to ensure 
that this known hazard no longer exists and no longer jposes a danger to children, 
our children who are riding buses to and from school. ^ 

Thank you for your attention. 

Senator DeWine. I think this is a good point now to ask the 
members of the second panel to come forward, and I will ask Mr. 
Schenck to remain. 

Joining Mr. Schenck now are three officials responsible for school 
bus safety. These panelists are among the people American should 
look to for leadership in making sure buses with dangerous hand- 
rails are in fact taken off the road. 

We have two officials from the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. Philip Recht is deputy administrator of the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Administration, and Charles 
Gauthier is executive director or the National Association of State 
Directors of Pupil Transportation. 

We welcome you to our hearing. Please start in any particular 
order that you wish. 

Mr. Recht, good morning. 

STATEMENTS OF PHILIP RECHT, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY ADMINISTRATION, 
ACCOMPANIED BY RON ENGLE, CHIEF, SAFETY COUNTER- 
MEASURES DIVISION, OFFICE OF TRAFFIC SAFETY PRO- 
GRAMS; AND CHARLES L. GAUTHIER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 

Mr. Recht. Good morning, Senator DeWine. It is my pleasure to 
appear before you today to provide an update to my August 1995 
testimony which was presented when you held a committee hearing 
in Columbus, OH. Let me say now what I said then, which is to 
commend you on behalf of the National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration for drawing critical public attention to this very seri- 
ous issue. 

Accompanying me at the witness table is Ron Engle, who is chief 
of our National Highway Traffic Safety Administration — I am going 
to refer to it as NHTSA from here on— Safety Countermeasures Di- 
vision, Office of Traffic Safety Programs. Also here with us should 
you have any particular questions about our defects investigation 
are three members of our defects team — John White, John flinch, 
and Sonny Murianka — sitting behind us. 

Senator DeWine, I would ask that my complete statement be in- 
cluded in the record. 

Senator DeWine. We will make it a part of the record. 

Mr. Recht. Thank you. 

Senator, even though school buses are among the safest of all 
modes of transportation, an average of approximately 42 school 
children under 19 years of age have been killed each year in recent 
years in school bus related incidents. Eleven of those children have 
been killed as occupants of the school bus, 31 as pedestrians in the 
immediate vicinity of the bus. And since in fact most of the chil- 
dren are killed outside the bus, we at NHTSA have focused our at- 
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tention on school bus safety efforts around issues concerning the vi- 
cinity of the bus, and this has involved both our mechanical and 
educational efforts as well. 

This portion of today’s hearing continues your review of one of 
NHTSA’s highest priority issues in that regard, that is, the snag- 
ging of children’s clothing or book bag straps on stairwell hand- 
rails. 

This is a relatively small segment of the overall problem. As indi- 
cated by the prior speaker, six children to our count have been 
killed since 1991 in this manner. However, it is a particularly trag- 
ic segment of the overall problem since these deaths are all totally, 
totally preventable. 

NHTSA is strongly committed as you are to solving the handrail 
snagging problem, and we have taken quite aggressive steps to 
remedy this situation. My complete testimony summarizes the 
agency’s activities. We described those in some detail in August, 
but let me iust remind you that in August we indicated that as of 
the time of that hearing, we had conducted 14 investigations re- 
sulting in 12 recalls by 10 manufacturers, affecting approximately 
180,000 buses. As of the time of that hearing, we had a completion 
rate or a repair rate of approximately 65 percent. 

At that hearing, we also indicated that we had engaged in un- 
precedented educational outreach efforts, led by Mr. Engle here, in- 
volving a host of public warnings, press releases and the like, video 
news releases, meeting with all State pupil transportation directors 
and a host of local officials as well. 

We also indicated at that hearing that we were aware of a par- 
ticular situation involving the Wayne Corporation of Richmond, IN. 
Between 1979 and 1992, you will recall that that company built ap- 
proximately 150,000 school buses, all with the problem handrail, 
all of which needed to be remedied. However, the company went 
out of business in 1992 and thus could not be reached through our 
normal recall and remedy process, and we were not aware of a suc- 
cessor that had responsibility. 

Since August, we have learned that yet a second school bus man- 
ufacturer also built buses with problems in the handrail. That was 
the Carpenter Body Works Company out of Mitchell, IN. That com- 
pany had built approximately 25,000 buses with the handrail, and 
that company also had gone out of business. 

I am pleased to be able to report to you today, Senator, that this 
past October, after some significant negotiations, we were able to 
secure an agreement with Carpenter Manufacturing, Incor- 
porated — that is the company that acquired the assets of both 
Wavne and Carpenter Body Works — that company has agreed to 
make replacement handrails and spacers available as a good will 
action for both groups of vehicles. They will make the repair parts 
available for the Wayne buses at cost, and they will make the parts 
available for the Carpenter Body Works buses at no cost. 

Also, let me indicate that they are undertaking the expense of 
identifying and notifying the owners of all those buses, and that is 
a cost that typically goes unnoticed in these defect cases, but that 
is often quite expensive. 

As well, we have proceeded to conduct a number of additional de- 
fect investigations since August. Those investigations have resulted 
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in an additional 10 recalls affecting approximately 132,500 buses. 
Now, there is some overlap between that group of buses and the 
180,000 which I mentioned earlier, but counting for the overlap, we 
have now secured the recall of approximately 280,000 buses. 

I can also tell you, Senator, that as of today, the completion or 
repair rate on that first group of buses is now up to 71 percent. 
Our typical completion rate for public school bus recalls is about 
80 percent, and we are working very closely with the manufactur- 
ers to get these numbers up to that level. We do not yet have first 
reports in from the new group of recalls* but we will let you know 
what the repair rate is when we receive that information. 

On the education front, we have also moved forward quite force- 
fully. We have again, through Mr. Engle, met with the pupil trans- 
portation safety directors of virtually all 50 States and with hun- 
dreds of local officials to discuss the problem and to urge them to 
do exactly what you are suggesting, which is to get the vehicles 
fixed. 

Also, this past September, we produced and widely distributed a 
17-minute training film, and I have a copy here with me which I 
would be glad to submit for the record. It is entitled, “Protecting 
Our Children,” and it is directed at school administrators and law 
enforcement officials and has both real school administrators and 
law enforcement officials on the tape speaking about how to deal 
with the situation. To date, we have distributed over 600 copies of 
this videotape. It has also been broadcast on the Law Enforcement 
Television Network this past October. 

We also added a new dimension to our outreach effort, probably 
an unprecedented effort for NHTSA, and that is to utilize the mem- 
bers of our 10 regional offices. As you may know, we have approxi- 
mately 80 employees in the regions, and they typically deal with 
our safety programs; they have not historically been involved in ve- 
hicle defect matters. However, due to the seriousness of this situa- 
tion, we asked that each of them go out and visit one large school 
bus operator in each State to determine if recall notices on the 
handrail snagging problem had been received by the operator and 
whether the repairs were being made. Also, we asked them to go 
out and visit each State’s highway safety and pupil transportation 
office to again ensure that they had developed a strategy for rem- 
edying the buses. 

These visits took place between November 1995 and March 1996. 
To assist our regional people and the school bus operators and 
State officials, we prepared and gave to the regional staff a special 
package of information on the snagging problem, which includes 
about 10 items. We have blow-ups of two of those that I can show 
you. 

Mr. Engle. They are done in such a way that they can be easily 
reproduced in each State. 

Senator DeWine. Now, who gets those? 

Mr. Engle. The people took one to every meeting they had. The 
package included the two videotapes, the VNR we talked about at 
the hearing last August, and the Law Enforcement Television Net- 
work tape. Each State was provided with one. 

Mr. Recht. And Senator, in this package, we passed out these 
special alerts, one for parents and teachers and one for drivers. The 
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parent and teacher alert was done in both English and Spanish. 
Also, the package includes all of our prior news releases, as Mr. 
Engle indicated, the videotape, and it also had the Connecticut 
string and bolt testing device that Mr. Schenck referred to, our 
auto notline Questionnaire, a chart showing the recalls so you could 
tell which vehicles were subject to the recall, as well as a list of 
contacts at NHTSA, so that if there were any questions, they could 
be answered. I will submit a copy of this for the record, also. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you. We will make that a part of the 
record. 

[Documents follow:] 
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My office and the ten regional offices appreciate the opportunity to participation in this important 
effort of trying to make school bus travel as sate as possible. I have attached a report on our role 
to increase the sate correction percentage of recalled school buses because of the handrail 
snagging problem. I hope that you and this report usehiL 



SCHOOL BUS HANDRAIL PROBLEM 
ROLE OF THE 

OFFICE FOR STATE AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 



Initial Request: 

The Associate Administrator for Safety Assurance requested assistance from the Associate 
Administrator tor State and Community Programs to enlist the participation of the 10 regional 
offices in a significant grassroots type effort to increase the remedy percentage for recalled school 
buses concerning hazardous handrails. Five deaths and numerous injuries had been reported 
since 1991 that related to clothing being snagged in the handrail and subsequently the bus running 
over the body of the departing student. .As of September 1995, the date of the request, only 
about 60 percent of the recalled buses had been fixed alter numerous notices, from NHTS A and 
manufacturers starting m 1993, were sent to schooi bus owners and schooi bus transportation 
officials. 

Defining the Plan: 

A highway satety specialist from State and Community Programs met with representatives from 
Safety Assurance, Traffic Safety Programs, and Chief Counsel to get a full explanation of the 
problem, what types and extent of awareness activities had been attempted, and what types of 
materials and resources were available to assist the Regional Offices conduct an intensified efibrt 
to get recalled buses fixed. As a result, the highway safety specialist was able to identify the key 
contributing factors in the injury-producing problem, design a recommended uniform Regional 
Office approach and assemble an implementation resource kit for each Regional Office. The 
problem and the proposed countermeasures were defined and communicated in clear terns and 
the kit contained reproducible materials for easy delivery and use at the State and local levels. 

The goal was to reach every schooi system (public and private) that used schooi buses for 
transporting students with an urge message to address the handrail problem in a comprehensive 
manner. However, paramount was the issue of getting recalled buses fixed. .Although a strategy 
approach was recommended, the Regional Offices were given the latitude to design their own 
approach that fit best with their travel budgets and State assessments. 
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• The Problem Defined 

The injury-producing problem has been identified as having 3 key contributing components: 

1. Driver inattention to students getting off the bus and moving the bus without realizing a 
student's clothing may be snagged; 

2. Design of students' clothing that have drawstring ends and straps which increase the 
likelihood of such getting caught on the handrail; and 

3. Design of the bus handrail that has too much space at its base and allows drawstring ends 
to be snagged without the student realizing it before exiting out the bus door. 

• Recommended Regional Office Approach 

1. Regional Staff visits each Governor's Highway Safety Representative and State Director 
of Pupil Transportation to discuss the 3 issues listed below: 

A Discuss and provide NHTSA video tapes: 1) Video News Release with 

Administrator Martinez addressing the problem for potential TV news inclusion 
and 2) TSP produced in-service school bus driver training and school bus inspector 
training video tapes. 

B Request States to encourage parents and teachers to make students aware of the 
ends of straps and drawstrings which are susceptible to being caught in the bus 
handrail. Also, request States to work with Departments of Education and PTAs 
to check on the status of recall remedies to their school buses. Provide hand-outs 
and encourage State and local groups to copy and distribute to parents, teachers 
and bus drivers in public and private school systems. 

C The typical recall remedy to the handrail design problem is to modify the anchor to 
allow most clothing strings and straps to pass through without getting caught. 
Provide copies of the bus recall fact sheet. Place significant discussions on the 
status of the State's school bus fleet getting the recall problem fixed. Request 
percent estimate of school buses that have not been corrected. Determine if there 
is a state-wide plan to get the recall notices to ail school systems. Determine if 
there are any recall remedy impediments. Determine if NHTSA can be more 
helpful in this effort. 

2. Regional staff visits a large bus operation in each State. Determine the level of knowledge 
of problem among the school bus personnel. Determine the extent of corrections being 
made. 

3. Regional staff reports on the States' assessment of their handling of the snagging problem 
to the AA for State and Community Services by February 16. 1996. 



• Regional Resource Kit 

Each Regional Office received a reproducible kit of materials for State and local use. The kit 
included: 

l. School Bus Recall Fact Sheets that showed manufacturers' recall bus models, phone rf. 
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and bus owners costs (if any); 

2 . Parent Advisory Notice- from Administrator Martinez on the snagging problem; 

3. Parent and Teacher School Bus Safiay Al@t handout on the snagging problem; 

4. School Bus Driver Safety Aden handout on the snagging problem; 

5. NHTSA produced video tapes for every State on the snagging problem; 

6. Illustration of a typical handrail remedy; 

7. Inspector's Test String tor gauging handrail clearance; 

8. Four previous NHTSA news release notices on the problem and re calls ; 

9. A comprehensive report on the agency's recall actions; 

10. NHTSA Hotline Vehicle Owner's Questionnaire for other problems detected; 

1 1. NHTSA customer service (school bus) contact list 



REGIONAL SUMMARIES: 

Only highlights of the Regional Offices' and States’ accomplishments are mentioned in this part of 
the report Detailed descriptions of accomplishments and activities are found in each States' 
report as provided by the Regional Offices. These detailed reports appear in the appendix. 

Region I 

The Regional Office feels comfortable with the establishment of the more rigorous school bus 
safety inspection procedures and the distribution of the NHTSA informational materials in the 
States of Connecticut New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. Cooperative briefings have taken 
place with State officials in Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts, however, the Regional Office 
believes additional follow-up is necessary to assure that a tragedy does not occur. Extensive 
Regional Office involvement has found a significant number of buses had not been fixed during 
random inspections. At one site, 36 of 86 buses had not been corrected. Immediate 
improvements are in the process in these States. 

Region H 

The staff reports that they met with officials from various State, local governmental units and 
pupil transportation organizations and obtained complete cooperation from all parties for taking 
action to remedy the problem. Plans and actions are in motion to get the educational information 
to every local bus owner and rider and to assure that proper inspection procedures are in place to 
detect problem buses. The four jurisdictions - New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands were interested in mapping out strategies for reaching the parents and students. 

In some cases, the educational materials were printed in Spanish as well as in English. During a 
random check of buses at a fieet site in New York, a staff member found about 50 percent of the 
buses had not been fixed and he urged that they be corrected as soon as possible. Subsequently, a 
defective recall bus, from that particular site, was involved a fatal snagging incident. Further 
details on this incident are in the New York report. 

Region HI 

The Regional Office personnel found the level of knowledge and inspection programs in . 
Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia to be extremely high with 
regard to the bus snagging problem and preventative efforts. Inspections of handrails had become 
a part of their State bus inspection programs and random checks verified the quality of their 
programs. NHTSA’ s educational materials were welcomed and the videos are being included into 
in-service school bus driver training courses. 

Region IV 

NHTSA’ s representative met with Georgia State officials who were fully aware of the problem 
and were taking steps to insure it corrected the public fleet of 13,000 buses but had not taken any 
action to assure that private school owned buses were equally safe. It was uncertain which 
agency should take that task on. Although the State has an animal inspection program which was 
to include the check on handrails, anjflSPecncm of 3 7 buses revealed 4 with the snagging problem. 
Eight of the buses had been modified according the manufacturers specifications. A review of 
State Police records of inspections did not indicate any reports of hazardous handrail s. 
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Alabama was visited and the NHTS A materials were welcomed for distribution to the locals. 

The State has an annual inspection program and believes that aH recall buses have been nxea. The 
school superintendent exp r e s sed grave concern that with ail the driver training and repairs, a 9th 
grade student's draw strimLhad^nagged ontheJiandrail of a 1994 AM Tran bus that was not on 

Kentucky was determined to have an excellent program in operation and fully knowledgeable on 
the issue. However, the State officials are encouraging the local media to cany the story for good 
problem preventative efforts. A potential problem does exist with 1988 Wavne buses. The State 
rggpns that th m is a smalUagi* ra v gg n the rcbfrsr gsmmct a nd ti re handrail w h ich still a llow s 
clothing to snag . Kentucky has asked Carpenter tor a wider grommet for about 200 of these 
buses which are still in operation around the State. 

M ississippi officials appeared very aware of the problem and had alerted local public school 
system about the problem. The State was confident that efforts to correct all recall buses were 
well in hand. However, the NHTS A representative observed a 1986 Ward bus that had been 
retrofitted that failed the string test and a 1986 Carpenter bus needed fixing. The State used the 
NHTS A PSA for TV coverage on the snagging problem. The State's public school officials do 
not have jurisdiction ova- private school buses, however the State Pupil Transportation Director 
plans to share the NHTS A information kit with the president of the private school association. 

North Carolina has an excellent recall remedy rate but had not informed its bus drivers of the 
snagging problem; nor had undertaken any awareness activities to alert parents or students. After 
viewing NHTS A’ s materials, the State decided to make a conscientious effort to inform both 
drivers and parents. The State will, also, alert the PTAs about the issue. Remedies and 
awareness among the private school fleet are unknown. 

South Carolina reports that it has a 100 percent remedy rate for public school buses but does 
not know the status of the private school bus fleet 

Tennessee felt that it was in 100 percent compliance with the recall situation and plans to 
reinforce the level of safety with the use of the NHTS A furnished educational materials. 

Florida established a certification process for every school district to ensure that every bus of the 
16.000 fleet had been inspected and fixed by January 31, 1996. .Although a random inspection of 
a private school’s buses found not problems, the maintenance mechanic had no knowledge of the 
handrail snagging problem. 

Region V 

It appears that ail of the Region V States (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin) have done a good-to-outstanding job of getting the word out to the public and 
private pupil transportation providers. Each State is disseminating the NHTSA Parents/Teachers 
.Alert in English and Spanish. All State inspection programs have included the ‘string test”. Ohio 
has done an excellent job with its own awareness program but has reported a recent incident in 
which A-SIVdgm’S ( without iniun-resuitmg) in a left side exit handrail in a 

1991 Interna tional Thomas bus . 

Region VI 

An Arkansas official believes that the State has retrofitted ail of its problem buses. Louisiana’s 
State Pupil Transportation Director was not aware of the large number of recall models and 
manufacturers. State actions are now in place to get ail buses corrected. It is believed that only 
-5 percent of the affected buses have been retrofitted. A New Mexico official reported that 
handrail compliance rest with the local districts and that the State will pass the NHTSA material 
along to the locals. In Oklahoma, a local pupil transportation director had misunderstood the 
recall notices and consequently some buses have not received the necessary corrective action 
required, ft is egttmatcdJhat only 15-26 percent of the buses have been corrected. In Texas, the 
State Pupil Transportation Director was new on the job and was unaware of the snagging 
problem. The new Director was briefed and she is committed to doing everything to ensure that 
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the State' s fleet of public buses are safe. Through the Bmrecsi of Indicia Affairs, operations have 
been set in motion to retrofit all a ff ec ted buses. 

Region VC 

Iowa appears well in control of the problem and has agreed to using the NHTSA provided 
materials to help educate its bus drivers and involve the PAS. The Kansas Highway Patrol has as 
excellent inspection program and believes 100 percent of the affected buses have been corrected. 
Missouri offi cials reported that they would work closely with the PTA organizations for 
distributing the NHTSA informational materials to local school districts. Also, the State plans to 
use the NHTSA video in its in-service inspector's training program. The Nebraska Director or 
Pupil Transportation had not disseminated anv nttbrmapon to the local district about the problem 
and r ecall because he said he had no money for such an effort. The Governor's Highway Safety 
Representative has offered to handle the financial cost for distributing the safety information. 



Region vm 

Colorado estimates that 100 percent of the affected buses have been corrected. The State, also, 
plans to develop a public information program to reach all local school districts. Montano had a 
Wa rd bus became especially interested in correcting all problem 

buses. The North Dakota Highway Patrol will include the handrail inspections in their annual 
inspection program. South Dakota did not know how many buses that may need to be corrected 
but the State is making certain that the Highway Patrol Inspection Program will catch and require 
retrofits for all affected buses in their annual July-August inspection. Utah State Officials believe 
that all recalled buses have been corrected and they agreed to sending the NHTSA educational 
materials to ail local school districts. Wyoming will encourage all its local school districts to 
conduct awareness campaigns about the snagging problem. 

Region DC 

The NHTSA staff interacted with ail its States and territories (American Samoa, Arizona, 
California, Guam. Hawaii, Nevada, and the Northern Mariana Islands). All jurisdictions 
except for American Samoa reported not to have found any unsafe buses in their fleets. 

American Samoa is working with the Blue Bird Company to obtain retro-fit kits for eight buses. 

Region X 

Washington's officials appeared knowledgeable of the problem and felt its inspection program 
had caught or will catch all buses needing handrail corrections. Oregon determined that the 
Cflrasnrer retro-fit dpvtw left a potential ha7rardou,i^pagms^iiuation and the bus mechanics had 
tQ-improvise with another device to close the area. Idaho's officials found a similar defective 
flaw with the retro-fit devices that were provided for Ward buses. Alaska's officials noted that 
they have been taking corrective action since first being notified about the bus recall problem. Its 
inspection program is a bi-annual type and is believed to be sufficient for requiring all necessary 
repairs. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

• The regional offices' involvement in the recall effort appears to have stimulated re-newed 
interest in some States and in other States established a concentrated effort to controlling 

* the snagging problem. 

• The NHTSA awareness print materials for bus drivers, teacher, parents and students were 
well received. The strategy for having all hand-outs in photo -copy quality with 
instructions on them to ‘‘copy and distribute” appears to have been successml for wide 
spread distribution in a cost effective manner. 
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* The NHTS A video tapes are being used in news coverage opportunities and in States 
school bus driver and inspector in-service training programs. 

■ An AmTran Corp/Ward 1994 model bus was involved in a snagging- injury in Alabama and 
the bus was not on the agency's recall list 

■ An unreported Ward bus snagging incident occurred in Montana last year. 

1 An International Thomas bus was reportedly involved in a near-snagging incident in Ohio. 
The student realized his clothing was caught in the left side exit handrail before the bus 
driver moved the bus forward. 

1 The “string-nut test” has become widely adopted by the States' inspectors of school buses. 

Ward and Carpenter buses retro-fit kits appear inadequate for safe remedies on some 
models. 

There does not appear to be an ideal or standard method for reaching private school bus 
owners and their maintenance personnel with safety messages. 

Some State Pupil Transportation Directors have proven not to be effective for transmitting 
safety data and concerns as NHTSA may have thought earlier. Our survey showed 
weakness in some directors' abilities to properly understand safety communications and to 
disseminate critical information to local school districts. Some directors cited the failure 
for not notifying locals on not having a budget to cover the costs. None appeared to have 
a relationship with non-public school bus systems or fleet managers. 

If manufacturers are sending recall information to its list of owners, their owner locator 
system, notification methods and content of the messages may need to be reviewed to 
ensure that reasonable means are attempted to communicate the problem and remedies. 

April 2, 1996 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL BUS HANDRAIL ACTIONS 



NHTSA 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) is an agency within the U.S. 
Depaxtmaa of Transportation. NHTSA is responsible for highway safety programs and vehicle 
safety. One pan of this mission is the assessment of safety related defects in motor vehicles and 
items of motor vehicle equipment. NHTSA’s Office of Defects Investigation (ODI) conducts 
investigations to assess alleged safety related defects and, if necessary, order recalls if a safety related 
defect is found. During 1993 ODI investigated whether a safety related defect exists in school buses 
equipped with handrails that could snag children's clothing. This document presents actions taken by 
NHTSA offices and other organizations concerned about this issue. 

ACCIDENTS 

ODI is aware of six fetal accidents and many more non- fetal accidents which have occurred as a 
result of students snagging clothing, book bags, and other items on the handrail as they exit school 
buses. A list of the fetal incidents is presented in Table 1 . A summary of the incidents that ODI is 
aware of is presented in the appendix. The office is also aware of a small number of accidents 
involving snagging on bus equipment other than handrails, such as the door; one of these involved a 
fetal injury. They are also reported in the appendix. Some of these incidents have not been verified, 
but were reported to ODI through different channels. 
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Ta&is 1. Us3& of ffntmJl iBddksiGB 


Location 


Date 


Bos Make 


Model 


Raleigh Co. WV 


Apr 1991 


1983 Blue Bird 


All American Forward Control 
TypeD 


Westport, CT 


Dec 1991 


1990 Thomas Built 


Saf-T-Liner, Type D 


Markesan, WI 


Nov 1993 


1991 Thomas Built 


Conventional Type C 


Paradise Valley, AZ 


Apr 1994 


1987 Blue Bird 


Conventional Type C 


Beaver Creek, OH 


Feb 1995 


Wayne Corp. 


Conventional Type C 


Westchester Co.,NY 


Feb 1996 


Am Tran 


Conventional Type C 



ACCIDENT INVESTIGATIONS. 

The following investigations have been conducted by NHTSA’s special crash investigation staff 

Reports are available for each of these through Richard Reed, (202) 366-5394 

1- CA91-17: 12/91 - 8 yr old CT girl is killed after drawstring snags in hand rail 90. Thomas 
Class D 

2- DS92-1 1: 12/92 - 7 yr old IN girl is draped 1656 1 after drawstring snags. 91 Blue Bird 
Class C 

3- DS93-02: 1/93 - 10 yr old PA giri is dragged 1083' after drawstring snags in hand rail89 
Blue Bird Class D 

4- DS93-20: 11/93 - 9 yr old WI giri killed after drawstring snags in hand rail 91 Thomas 
Class C 

5- IN93-04: 4/91 - 12 yr old MO giri is dragged and arm run over after drawstring snags. 86 
Ward Class C 

6- DS94-08: 4/94 - 12 yr old AZ giri is killed after canvas backpack strap snags. 87 Blue Bird 
Class C 

7- CA95-07: 1 1/94 - 9 yr old OH giri dragged 150* after drawstring snags. Fractures to right 
arm & shoulder. Thomas Class C 

3- CA95-05:. 2/95 - 13 yr old OH giri killed after drawstring snags. Wayne Class C 

9- CA95-06: 3/95 - 12 yr old OH giri dragged 175' after drawstring snags. Blue Bird Class D. 
This vehicle was remedied, but the drawstring caught in a different place on the modified 
handrail 

10- DSI-96-SB-02 2/96 14 yr old NY girl dragged and killed after drawstring snags on Am 
Tran/Ward vehicle which was NOT modified. 

Non-handrail snagging investigations 

la- EN93-03 - 5 yr old MO boy dragged after arm caught in doors. Blue Bird Class D 

2a- CA95- 14: 5/95 - Kansas City, MO incident where a boy's coat string caught in the door sill 

He was dragged and run over - fatal injuries. 
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ODI INVESTIGATION AND RECALLS SUMMARY 



RcrailNa 






MMtefcefcrn dates 


PhoooNwaber 


Com* 


Model* 


95V-120 


A. Girardm Inc. 


386 


1/89*12/94 


(819)477-3222 


None 


MB! I A S VI 000 


93V-O32.0O1 


AmTnn Carp./ 

w«d 


This rerail is supeneded - Sea 96V -047 


96V-046 


Am Trso Carpi / 
Werd 


2,650 


1986-1996 


(800)843-5615 


None 


'86- '96 Volunteer '86-*91 
Patriot w/ Outwrad Opening 
Doan 


96V-047 


Am Iran Carpi/ 
Ward 


34.900 


1986-1996 


(800) 843-5615 


None 


'96 Am Tran RE 86- 
‘96 Volunteer ‘86-*91 Patriot 


96V-048 


Am Tran Carp. / 
Ward 


5.800 


1991-1996 


(800)843-5615 


None 


Genesis 


9JV-032.000 


Blue Bird 


This recsil is suposeded • See 95 V-090 


95V-090 


Blue Bird 


27.189 


3/80-5/95 


(912)825-9608 


None 


TC2000 A AA 


95 V- ISO 


Blue Bird 


2^57 


9/94-9/95 


(912) 825-9608 


None 


TC2000. AA, SBCV. MBWB. 
GPWa VCTA. A GWCV 


95 V- 1 87 


Shi* Bird 


74.000 


8/79-7/88 


(912V-8 25-9608 


None 


SBCV (coovcmcnai) 


96V-012 


Shift Bint 


327 


8/95 12/95 


(9 12V-8 25-9608 


Non 




Nooo 


Bus Body Builder* 


Thera buses did not have a hsntratl 
recall 


(419)221-2514 




93V-032.003 


Carpenter Mfg 
Carp. 


This recall Is superseded • See 96V-042 


96V-042 


Carpenter Mfg. 
Carpi 


20.950 


5/15/90- 1 1/6/95 


Tonya Thomas 
(317)965-4132 


Non 


Clasimarai Cadet, A dame 


96E-007 


Carpenter Mfg 
Carp 


1415 


This recall covers itm repiaoenmt of kits sold to ownen 
owners or Carport® Body Works buses. lostaUraaon or 
pottamii aaag pooL Thera Ida remora dm condition. 


1 of Wayne Carp and supplied to 
the previous lots resulted in a 


None 


Carpenter Body 
Wots 


Thu oompray t a cut at busmen The parts to remedr tbeae buses are available at no coal to (taa owm 
from Gtrpmer Mjeutacanng lac. Contact your local Carpenter drakr or call Tony Them— <8(3 17) 
965^132. Pans acquired poor 00 March 12. 1996 should be removed and repiaood vnth nesver parts 
now tradable from Carpenter (Ref 96E-007) 


93 V-032.005 


Coach and 
Equipment 

Corporation 


3.000 


1/80-12/92 


(315)536-2321 


None 


Forwran <£ Farnbus 


93V-032.006 


r^uina Bus 
Corporation 


2,833 


1 1/85-5/93 


(316) 662-9000 


Non 


Bftttm 


93 V-03 2.007 


GiUif Corponoon 


379 


12/86-6/93 


(510)785-1500 


Nooo 


Phantom 



Recall Na 




Pepnkrim 


Mrataavodmaa 


Phono Number 


Con |- Model* j 


None 


Mid Bn 


Than bnaa did not ban ahandraii 
recall 


(419)221-2525 




93 V-O32.0O8 


US Bus Mfg. 4» 

(formally 

Stunhoorp) 


3.690 


1/80-12/93 


(914)357-2510 


Ncn 


Sturdavan A Siurdibus 


Nan 


ShciksMBtote 

(Supanor) 


Superior brad buses have been msadacBaed by sevwsi oompemes. Pre 1 982 vehicles made br 

probhna. Fleets need to inspect all Superior buseft, and tato appanpnste action to remedy that buses 
whan needed. ODI h«s opened PE9S-059 to mvadgsm. 


93 V-032.001 


Thomift flmlt 


87,000 


4/77-1/92 


(910)889-4871 


Non 


Typea AB.C.4D (Roar Side 
Haothad) 


96V-054 


Thomas Bmll 


4500 


4/77-1/92 


(910) 889-*871 


None 


Typea A. B, C, A D (Fanrard 
Side Handrail) 


93V-032.004 


Van-Con Carp. 


76 6 


1/90-12/92 


(908) 356-8484 


Non 


Type A 


Nan 


Wayne Wheeled 
Vehicles 


Thera buses did not have a handrail 
recall 


(800) 860-9296 




Nan 


Wavn 

Corporation 


This company is ota of buamon. Thera bnrae need >0 be remedied by the ownen. fleets, local 
govutuuuM. esc. Pant for repairing thra vehicles are available from Carpenter at a nominal coot. 
Contact yew local Carpenter drakr or call Tonya Thomas (§(31 7) 965-4 13 2. Pnts purchased pnor 
to March 12. 1 996 should be removed and replaced with newer parts now tvadabta from Carpenter 
(Ref 96E-007) 
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NHTSA ACXKQM&l 

The following presents the major NHTSA communications which have occurred during the past 
several years. These actions were generated in NHTSA’ s Office of Public and Consumer A ffa irs 
(OP AC A), Traffic Safety Programs (TSP), Research and Development (NRD), State and 
Community Services (NSC), and ODL 

1221 

Dec 1991 NHTSA is notified and investigates a child pedestrian fatality in Connecticut. 

Several contributory factors cause the incident including the drawstring. 



1992 

Dec 1992 NHSTA is notified of and investigates a second drawstring incident in Indiana 

- non-tatal 



1993 
Jan 1993 

Early 1993 

January 29, 1993 

March 2, 1993 

March 10, 1993 

May 1993 
August 1993 

November 1993 

1994 

March 1994 
April 7, 1994 



NHSTA is notified of and investigates a third drawstring incident in 
Pennsylvania - non- fatal 

ODI sends letters to all the manufacturers listed in Table 2 to determine if 
their school bus handrail designs were prone to snagging clothing. 

TSP letter to State school transportation officials warning of handrail 
snagging problems on school buses, especially Type D buses. 

TSP letter to State school transportation officials warning of handrail 
snagging problems in ALL school buses 

U.S. Department of Transportation News Release, Headline “NHTSA 
WARNS OF SCHOOL BUS DANGERS INVOLVING SNAGGED 
CLOTHING** 

ODI staff meets with Ohio school bus personnel at the state’s annual meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio. Information presented on handrail investigations. 

NHTSA staff makes presentation at 1993 Western States Regional meeting of 
school bus operators and state pupil transportation officials concerning 
handrail investigations and recalls. 

NHTSA is notified and investigates a third fatality related to drawstrings - 
Wisconsin. This type bus had just been recalled but the bus had not yet been 
remedied. 



NHTSA is notified and investigates a fourth fatality related to snagging in 
Arizona. This type bus was not the subject of a recall but had been 
investigated by ODL 

ODI letter to all 50 State Pupil Transportation Directors alerting of safety 
concern and letting state officials know that old Wayne Corp. buses would not 
be recalled since the company had gone out of business. 
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August 8, 1994 
August 1994 

1225 

Early 1995 

March 1995 
March 1995 

March 24, 1995 

April 4, 1995 

April 12, 1995 

April 13, 1995 
April 1995 

April 1995 
May 9, 1995 
May 1 1&12 1995 
May 23, 1995 
May 23, 1995 

June 6, 1995 



U.S. Department of Transportation News Release; Headline 
‘ DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION CAUTIONS ABOUT 
SNAGGED CLOTHING ON SCHOOL BUSES" 

NHTSA staff makes presentation at 1994 Western States Regional meeting of 
school bus operators and state pupil transportation officials concerning 
handrail investigations and recalls. 



NHTSA convenes school bus group to address problem. NHTSA staff from 
Office of Chief Counsel, TSP, OPACA, ODI, and Safety Performance 
Standards participate in group. Actions to inform state inspectors was 
considered an important objective. 

NHTSA is notified and investigates a fifth fatality related to snagging * Ohio. 

NHTSA’ s Atlanta regional staff makes presentation at National Safety 
Council meeting discussing issues. 

TSP sends handrail information to Emergency Medical Services personnel of 
NHTSA’s handrail concerns. 

Senator DeWine presents information on handrail snagging on the Senate 
floor. 

NHTSA contract employee made presentation at the Western New York 
Chapter of the New York Association of Pupil Transportation regarding the 
hazards of garment drawstrings on school buses. Well received. 

NHTSA staff make presentation to Senator DeWine' s staff regarding handrail 
snagging activities at NHTSA. 

TSP sends electronic message to law enforcement officials explaining handrail 
concerns and asking that they inspect for the possibility of drawstrings 
snagging in handr ails 

TSP informs Northeast regional law enforcement agencies of the school bus 
handrail concerns at regional meeting. 

NHTSA News Release warns about risk from snagged clothing on school bus 
handrails. 

NHTSA issues a Video News Release (VNR) on the subject of handrail 
snagging. 

TSP/NSA sent letters to all state pupil transportation directors warning of 
handrail snagging with copy of VNR. 

TSP and NPS attended Twelfth National Pupil Transportation Standards 
Conference. Two NHTSA staff are members of ad hoc committee formed to 
address snagging issues. 

TSP/NSA sent letters to all state vehicle inspection supervisors warning of . 
handrail snagging with copy of VNR. 



* 
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July 10-11, 1995 


NHTSA centres? esnpioyss metis presentation at the New York Association 


July 1995 


of Pupil Transportation regarding the hazards of garment drawstrings on 
school buses. 

NSA letter to several school bus related associations discussing handrail 
snagging issues and distributing a copy of the VNR. 


July 18, 1995 


TSP member attended and presented information to the Southern Regional 
Pupil Transportation Conference concerning handrail issues 


July 26, 1995 


TSP members attended and presented information to the Western Pupil 
Transportation Conference concerning handrail issues 


Aug 95 

* 


Senator DeWine held hearings in Ohio to study handrail safety. NHTSA 
testified at the hearings. Based on requests from the Senator, NHTSA 
developed additional actions for handrail safety, consisting of: 


Fall 95 


1 . Development of additional training material; 

2. Attending more conferences to “get-out-the -word” on handrail safety; 

3. Having manufacturers renotify the owners of non-repaired vehicles 
that they should get them fixed; and 

4. Visiting all the .states. 

TSP and Law Enforcement Television Network (LETN) developed a 18 
minute video on handrail issue. Over 700 have been distributed. 


Sept 1995 


TSP and NSC released Pedestrian School Bus Safety Program that 
emphasized handrail snagging problems 


Nov 1995 


TSP and NPS attended and presented information at the National School Bus 
Safety conference in Orlando, Fla concerning handrail issues 


End of 95 


During a 5 month period, ending Feb 96, NSC visited all states and discussed 
handrail issues with safety officials. This was a major undertaking, consisting 
ofi 

1 . NHTSA staff visited all states; 

2. NHTSA distributed materials, including test kits, information packets, 
and videos; 

3. NHTSA visited at least one fleet in each state to inspect buses and 
assess the status of the handrails in that fleet; and 

4. NHTSA established a state-wide strategy with state officials for 
correcting unsafe buses. 



1996 



March 1996 


NSC distributed updated recall list from the region offices to their state 
contacts. 


March 1996 


NSA contacted National Association for Independent Schools. They 
published material on handrail snagging in their Jan 1996 newsletter. 


s 

April 2, 1996 


Senator DeWine heid additional hearings on school bus safety. NHTSA 
testified on recent activities related to handrail snagging. 


PLANNED 




April 1996 


NSA and TSP to contact Associations responsible for private fleets. The NSC 
determined that many of the private fleets were not being contacted by tha 
manufacture's and thus their vehicles were not being fixed 
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April 1996 



April 1996 



April 1996 
April 1996 



NSA to *•*"—** the National Astodarion of State Directors of Pupil 
Transportation Services. The NSC determined that some ot NASD FT S 
members were not disseminating information to all the end users. This is 
important sin ce this organization has been used by NHTSA to “get the word 
out 1 ’ on school bus issues. 

Present Carpenter Manufacturing Corp a Lifesavers award for their company 
taking action to supply repair kits for Wayne Corporation Buses and 
Carpenter Body Works Buses. These vehicles were manufactured by 
companies which are no longer in business, hence there is no company to 
conduct a recall. 

TSP is translating the handrail handouts used by the regions to Spanish. 

Handrail issues will be discussed at the Lifesavers workshop on school bus * 

safety 



OTHER ACTIO NS OUTSIDE NHTSA: 

School Transportation Director published an article on handrail snagging. They indicated that the 
VNR was available from NHTSA. (Circa June 95). 

NSTA, Washington Update , published an article on handrail snagging. They indicated that the VNR 
was available from NHTSA (June 1995). 

Transporting Students with Disabilities published an article on handrail snagging. They indicated 
that the VNR was available from NHTSA (Circa June 1995). 

The School Bus Standards meeting held May 1995, met in committee to discuss handrail snagging 
issues. They will be considering the entire handrail problem, and developing solutions to aid in the 
elimination of handrail snagging. New handrail designs, not prone to snagging, were discussed 
(Circa May 1995). 

The National Safety Council has reviewed the handrail issue. 

Consumer Product Safety Commission: CP SC has looked into this problem. They fed the problem 
is not limited to the design of handrails, and may also require changes in clothing styles. In 1994 
CP SC considered rulemaking to eliminate the potential hazard of clothing strings. Clothing 
manufacturers have voluntarily removed neck drawstrings from children's outer garments. 

ASTM: An ASTM standard committee was convened to set a standard for reintroducing neck 
strings which were sa fe This committee is still working on this action. The committee did not 
consider waist draw strings in this action. 

American Clothing Manufacturers: Through efforts of the CP SC, American clothing manufacturers 
are considering changing children's clothing to eliminate strings and/or string stops. 



Inside Edition: Inside Edition ran a story on school bus handrail snagging. 

School Transportation News editor. Bill Paul, publishes a full page editorial on the subject of 
handrail sn agging This publication has wide circulation to ail school transportation officials. 
(Undated circa mid- 1994) Mr. Paul published a second article on this subject in 1995. 

News Advisory from Wayne Wheeled Vehicles indicating that the new Wayne Company is producing 
replacement handrails and modification kits for the old Wayne Corp buses. (Undated) 



FAX ALERT from the State of Connecticut alerting state inspection officials that handrails can snag 
student's clothing; and issuance of a inspection procedure for use in Conn. (Undated, circa 1993- 
1994) 
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Jan 1996- National Association of Independent Schools published an article on handrails in its Jan 96 
news letter. 

Feb 1996- Oprah television talk show includes segment on Handrail snagging as part of a safety 
orientated show. 
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Tuesday, August 29, 1995 



NHISA 58-95 



Camec Barry McCahill 
TeL No.: (202) 366-9550 



TOP TRAFFIC SAFETY C®M(2AL 
WARNS ABOUT DANOTROUS 
SCHOOL BUS HANDRAILS 




With the new school year about to begin, the nation's leading traffic safety official 
underscored his concern about a hidden safety problem in some school buses that could put 
youngsters at risk for injury or death. 

Ricardo Martinez, MIX head of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), said that five students since 1991 have seen killed and ottoes injured when 
clothing, especially coat draws tr in gs, got snagged in handrails as they stepped off school 
buses. They were dragged and subsequently run over as the school bus moved forward. 

Dr. Martinez said school buses manutaemred by AGirardin, Ino, AmTran/Ward, 
Bluebird, Carpenter, Coach and Equipmen Co., Collins Bus Corporation, Gillig Corporation, 
Sturdicorp, Thomas Built Buses and Van-Con, Inc. were recalled to change the handrail 
designs and make them less prone to snagging. 

"But it is not enough to have a recall. Someone needs to make sure that the repairs 
actually are p er forme d. .As of last school year, asm y had not beei done," Dr. Martinez said. 

According to NHTSA some buses nade by the Wayne Corporation also are prone to 
snagging and must be fixed. This him is no longer in business and will not be contacting 
bus owners. Owners of these buses must find and ircaall rsnedics on their own initiative, and 
I cannot overemphasize how i m portan t it is to do so," Dr. Martinez said. 

Hie said he hoped that transportation authorities at school districts throughout the 
United States used the summer slack ti me for buss to install the handrail modifications and 
added to school bus drive: t raining p ro g ra m s information to Hgaj with the problem. At lease 
two states, Connecticut: and Ohio, developed inspection tools fsx idsmfying paternally 
hazardous handrails. 

Dr. Martinez urged paren t s to insist that any buses that need the modifications actually 
have the repairs performed and that children know about the risk from drawstring. 

"Dangling drawstrings are dangjsuus. I recommsid parents call school administrators and ask 
if there is a program to make aware of the danger from cfanglmg drawstrings and 

whether the handrails cm affected &S£5 from their schools have best fixed," Dr. Mstinez 
said. 



(Assignment editors: A video news idea* will be trzwarmtted by Daily Business 
Sceeilite a 2:30 to 3 p.m. Eastern Aug, 29. C oo rd bet e s: Gdary 3, Trcnsparder 16; 
Downlink frequency, 4020 Mhz; Audio. 6.2 ad 68. It will be trmsmitted again a 11 to 
11:30 am. Eastern Aug 30. CoordineMes: Gdary 3, Ti te e p onde r 19; Downlink frequency, 
4080 Mhz; Audio , 62 and 68. 

An electronic version of this docsenert cm be obtdned via the World Wide Web <*: 
HttpSAvww. doLgov/dfarsAndcchtm 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE NHTSA 27-95 

Tuesday, May 9, 1995 Contact: Barry McCahill 

Tei. No.: (202) 366-9550 



NHTSA WARNS ABOUT RISK 
FROM SNAGGED CLOTHING 
ON SCHOOL BUS HANDRAILS 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) today issued its third 
warning that school bus handrails can catch loose clothing, jackets, jacket strings or book 
bags while children disembark, and this can result in a child’s being dragged and killed as 
the bus is driven away. 

According to NHTSA Administrator Ricardo Martinez* M.D., five children since 
April 1991 have been killed and others have been severely injured when their clothing or 
book bags snagged on the handrail while getting off the bus. The children were dragged 
alongside the vehicle and many were run over by the bus wheels after the drivers closed the 
door and drove away. The latest fatality occurred in Ohio in February. 

“We consider schooi bus handrail snagging a significant problem and will continue to 
search for ways to prevent these tragic events. Approaches to redesign developed by 
manufacturers will help, but ultimately driven and. other adults must recognize that extreme 
caution is absolutely necessary every time a child disembarks from a school bus. Like many 
other injuries, these are preventable/ Dr. Martinez said. 

NHTSA fust expressed concern in 1993 and repeated a warning last year. The safety 
agency conducted 14 investigations of U.S. school bus body manufacturen to determine if 
their handrails pose snagging problems. Nine companies subsequently conducted safety 
recalls to change the handrail designs and make them less prone to snagging. Safety recalls 
were cdnducted by Am Tran/ Ward, Blue Bird. Carpenter. Coach and Equipment Co., Collins 
Bus Corporation, Gillig Corporation, Sturdicorp, Thomas Built Buses and Van-Con, Inc. 

NHTSA determined chat other buses, except for those built by the Wayne 
Corporation, had handrail designs which were not prone to snagging. 

Dr. Martinez said that some buses built from 1979 to 1992 by the Wayne Corporation 
of Richmond. Ind.. had handrails that are prone to snag drawstrings, and chat these vehicles 
will not be recalled because the Wayne Corporation is out of business. He urged owners to 
inspect them and make necessary repairs. "School bus fleet operators must ensure that 
necessary changes have been made to all affected vehicles, regardless of who manufactured 
the vehicle," Dr. Martinez said. 

Currently, dealers for Wayne Wheeled Vehicles of Marysville, Ohio, a separate 
company, sell at a nominal cost components to repair handrails on Wayne Corporation buses, 
but parts are expected to remain available only for a short period. 

Since most states require schooi bus fleets to be inspected annually, Dr. Martinez 
suggested that inspection teams examine handrails to see if their designs lend themselves to 
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snagging. He suggested that school bus driver tracers incorporate handrail inspections 
into their syllabus ami that drivers make it a point to see children safely away from the bus 
before moving forward. 

The handrails, also called grabrails, are located inside school buses, on both sides of 
the stepwell. Snagging occurs when a clothing pan. such as the toggle on the end of a 
drawstring, gets wedged and caught between the wall of the bus and the lower, angled end of 
the handrail. Manufacturers’ remedies range from redesigning the handrail to inserting a 
rubber ' standoff* between the wall and the end of the handrail. 

Additional information about school bus recalls ^available by calling NHTSA’s toll- 
free Auto Safety Hotline. (800) 424-9393. The agency also has a video news release on the 
subject available for television stations, schools and others who would like to inform the 
public about this safety concern. The video news release is available from the NHTSA 
Office of Public and Consumer Affairs. (202) 366-9550. 

m 



FOR IMMED IATE RELEASE 
Monday, August 8, 1994. 



NHTSA 49-94 
Contact: Barry McCahill 
Tel. No.: (202) 366-9550 



DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
CAUTIONS ABOUT SNAGGED CLOTHING 
ON SCHOOL BUS HANDRAILS 

Secretary of Transportation Federico Pefia today cautioned school officials, bus 
drivers and students alike that drawstrings, clothing and backpacks can be snagged on school 
bus handrails as children exit the bus, and that the school bus driver may not notice the 
potential hazard until it is too late. 

"Four children have died needlessly since April 1991 after getting parts of their 
clothing caught in handrails as they got off their school buses. Thinking the students were 
safely off the bus, the drivers pulled away not knowing that the children were tethered to the 
handrail. The victims were dragged by the buses until they fell under the wheels. We must 
do ail we possibly can to avoid this type of tragic mishap/’ Secretary Pena said. 

Investigations by the department’ s National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) led to tune school bus* manufacturers* conducting safety defect recalls during which 
they modified handrails to reduce the risk to children leaving the buses. Recalls were 
conducted by Am Tran/ Ward, Blue Bird, Carpenter, Coach and Equipment Co., Collins Bus 
Corporation, Gttlig Corporation, Sturdicorp, Thomas Built Buses and Van-Con, Inc. 

“Manufacturers cannot e liminate 100 percent of the risk with vehicle modifications/’ 
Secretary Pena said. '* Children who carry backpacks and wear loose-fitting clothes or 
clothes with drawstrings still will run some risk of snagging themselves as they depart. " He 
urged parents and school administrators to teach children about the potential hazard and 
asked school bus drivers to be especially vigilant as students exit their buses. 

School buses remain one of the safest forms of transportation in the United States, 
and most serious incidents occur as children ‘are approaching or leaving their buses, 
according to NHTSA. About 23 million children nde more than 18 million miles in public 
school buses each school day. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Weanesaay, Marcn iO, 1993 



NHTSA 12-93 
Contact: Barry McCahiU 
Tel. No.: (202)366-9550 



NHTSA WARNS OF SCHOOL BUS DANGERS 
INVOLVING SNAGGED CLOTHING 



The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) today warned school 
bus drivers, parents and children about the dangers of children being dragged by the bus 
after their clothing is snagged while exiting. 

During the past year, the agency has learned of several serious incidents, including 
two fatalities, involving full-size school buses. In each incident, a child leaving the bus 
snagged an article of clothing or pan of a bookbag in the handrail on the right side of the 
stairway to the bus entrance door. The door was closed before the child had a chance to 
re-enter the bus to free the clothing or bag. The bus then dragged the victim as it pulled 
away from the stop. 



MHTSA has notified all the state directors of pupil transportation of this potential 
danger to school children. Officials were asked to make drivers aware of these incidents and 
to be especially cautious, particularly at stops where there are no adults to help supervise the 
orf-loaaine of students. The safety agency said that caution is particularly important during 
winter months when children wear bulky clothing which can be snagged more easily. 

In addition, NHTSA requested detailed information from the major school bus 
manufacturers to determine the scope of this problem and how to prevent it. The agency has 
opened investigations of buses constmcted by Blue Bird Company and Thomas Built Buses to 
determine if there is a safety defect. 

NHTSA stressed that the overall safety record of school buses is excellent Most 
senous incidents occur when cruldren are approaching or leaving the bus, and are stnick by 
the bus or by another vehicle. Hach school day, about 22 million children are transported 
more than 1 8 million miles in school buses. 
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Children's Clothing <S@t§ Caught Wh<§m 
Editing School iu§@s 

Across tho U.S., children ara boareg iirojuirad op kiHod v^iqtj tfteap 

dotfotog is caugfa t in tft© bus hsndrail, dcosv op ottep equipmorct, and 
they apo digged by tho bus, 

Jsctet op s^oafisbairt dPErastrimgs, bodspsck straps, scstrtfws, op other 

^335* vJ^Sosc© era a tpsgs^y. 

8®®d*3^ a usaSsed^ safety rate: 

✓ Wstch fop children with long drawstrings, loose dotting, op other items 
that may bsccnt© caught in handrails. 

✓ W5s& 9 sure your baas handrail Is not attached to th® bus at such an angl© 
that it can oasiSy catch a drawstring. Chock with youp supervisor to 
determine) if y©up bus has bssn recited. Defective handrails should b® 
corrected Immsd&atofly, 

✓ To assure safety, at ecth step, monitor th© children as they orft youp bus. If 
you are unstoJo to account for a child cutsddo tho bus, secure th© bus fit 
cheek both around fii undsrnosrth th© bus. 

✓ Newer months bus until you are posatfr© all children are safely out of tho 
Danger Zones. 

✓ Count children as they erf t tho bus. if you las© count of a child outskSc th© 
bus. shut th© bus off, secure it, & chock underneath. 

✓ After ©sch stop, carefully scan tho entire area before moving. Bo aiort for 
any warnings (from bystanders, toexhera, op motorists outside tho bus op 
student Inside tho bus) as you pull away from tho bus stop. 
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Parents & Teachers 
School Bus Safety Alert 



A child’s clothing can be dangerous when 
getting off the bus. 

A number of children have been injured or killed when 
their dothing became caught when exiting the bus. 

Dangerous dothing that can get caught in handrails, doors, 
or other areas includes: 

✓ Jackets or sweatshirts with drawstrings 

✓ Backpack straps 

✓ Scarves or other loose dothing 



Please talk with your 
children about these Safety 
Rules: 

✓ Stay away from Danger 
Zones around the bus. 

✓ If you drop something 
near the bus, don't pick it 
up. The driver may not see 
you. Tell the driver & 
follow his/her instructions. 

✓ Remember that motorists 
dont always stop for the 
school bus. Use extreme 
caution when getting on 
or off of the bus. 




Please copy & distribute 
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PARENT ADVISORY 

■DANGEROUS SCHOOL BUS HANDRAILS 



Ricardo Martinez, M.D., head of the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, said that five students since 1991 have been 
killed and others injured when clothing, especially coat drawstrings, got 
snagged in handrails as they stepped off school buses. They were 
dragged and subsequently run over as the school bus moved forward. 

Dr. Martinez said school buses manufactured by A. Girardin, 

Inc., AmTran/Ward, 3luebird, Carpenter, Coach and Equipment Co., 
Collins Bus Corporation, Gillig Corporation, Sturdicorp, Thomas Built 
Buses, Wayne and Van-Con, Inc., were recalled to change the handrail 
designs and make them less prone to snagging. 

"But it is not enough to have a recall. Someone needs to make 
sure that the repairs actually are performed. As of last school year, 
many had not been done," Dr. Martinez said. 

Dr. Martinez urged parents to insist that any buses that need the 
modifications actually have the repairs performed and that children 
know about the nsk from drawstrings. "Dangling drawstrings are 
dangerous. I recommend parents call school administrators and ask if 
there is a program to make students aware of the danger from dangling 
drawstrings and whether the handrails on affected buses from their 
schools have been fixed," Dr. Martinez said. 
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Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards 
Sencd Bus and Equipm®rt 
Qwtes Hott 
NHTSA-NPS 15 

Office of Vehicle Safety Standards 
400 Seventh Street SW 
Washington, DC 20590 
Phone (202) 366-0247 
Fat (202) 366-4329 

Vehicle Defects 

Schools Bus 

John Hindi 

NHTSA- NSA 10 

Office of Defects Investigations 

400 Seventh Street SW 

Washington, DC 20590 

Phone (202 ) 366-5195 

Fas (202) 366-1767 

School Bub Recalls 

Jon White 

NHTSA- NSA 11 

Office of Defects Investigations 

400 Seventh Street SW 

Washington, DC 20590 

Phone (202) 366-5226 

Fat (202) 366-7882 

Legal Issues 
Dee Fujita 
NHTSA - NCC 20 
Office of Oiiof Counsel 
400 Seventh Street SW 
Washington. DC 20590 
Phone (202) 366-2992 
Fax (202) 365-3820 



Safety Programs 

Ron Engle 

NHTSA- NTS 23 

Office of Occupant Protection 

400 Seventh Street SW 

Washington. DC 20590 

Phene (202 ) 366-1 739 

Fast (202) 366-7149 

Safety Programs 
Joey Syrar 
NHTSA- NTS 23 
Office of Occupant Protection 
400 Seventh Street SW 
Washington, DC 20590 
Phono (202 ) 366-1 770 
Fas (202) 366-7149 

S*sdto Irasufcffea 

Ben Langer 
NHTSA -NQA -40 

Offka of Public and Consumer Affairs 
400 Seventh Street SW 
Washington, DC 20590 
Phone (202 ) 366-9550 
Fan (202) 36&-59S2 

aaedle Inquiries 
Tine Foley 
NHTSA -NQA -40 

Office of Public and Consumer Affairs 
400 Soventh Street SW 
Washington, DC 20590 
Phone (202 ) 366-9550 
Fan (202) 366-5962 
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The injury-producing problem has been identified as having 3 key contributing components: 

1 . Driver inattention to students getting off the bus and moving the bus without realizing a 
student's clothing may be snagged; 

2. Design of students' clothing that have drawstring ends and straps which increase the 
likelihood of such getting caught on the handrail; and 

3. Design of the bus handrail. 



RECOMMENDED NHTSA REGIONAL APPROACH 



A) Regional Staff vists each GR and State Director of Pupil Transportation to discuss the 3 
issues listed below: 



ISSUE #1 Discuss and provide NHTSA problem description and driver training video 
tapes and safe driver procedures. 

ISSUE n Request States to encourage parents and teachers to make students aware of the 
ends of straps and drawstrings which are susceptible to being caught in the bus 
handrail. Also, request States to work with Departments of Education and 
PTAs to check on the status ot recall remedies to their school buses. Provide 
hand-outs and encourage State and local groups to copy and distribute to 
parents, teachers and bus driven in public and private school systems. 

ISSUE ft 3. The typical recall remedy to the handrail design problem is to modify the anchor 

to allow most clothing strings and scraps to pass through without getting caught. 
Provide copies of the bus recall fact sheet. Place significant discussions on the 
s tatus o f the State's school bus fleet getting the recall problem fixed. Request 
percent estimate of school buses that have not been corrected. Determine if 
there is a state- wide plan to get the recall notices to ail school systems. 
Determine if there are any recall remedy impediments. Determine if NHTSA 
can be more helpful in this effort. 



B) Regional staff visits a large bus operation in each State. Determine the level of 
knowledge or problem among the school bus personnel. Determine the extent of 
corrections being made. 



O 



Regional staff reports on the States' assessment of their handling of the snagging 
problem to the AA for State and Community Services by Eetauaij£_Lfi_i32fi. 
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January 19,- 1996 



Mr. ^oraan Schneider 

Assistant Commissioner 

vfY □ apartment of Transportation 

Building 7 A 

Stata Campus 

Albany , Hew York 12232 

Daar J&qp §chnei!dar: 



THa National Highway Traffic Safety Administration is currently 
conducting a survey of manufacturer's compliance with a school 
bus recall campaign that involves children's clothing, especially 
coat draw strings, getting snagged in the bus handrails. Sami 
Richie from my staff has conducted the survey in Westchester 
County on January 18, 1996. 

^hank. you for the generous cooperation extended to Sami by Jim 
Brunet of your 3 taff. He affectively facilitated the survey and 
guided us in the right direction. I also want to thank you -or 
allowing Joseph Scesny from your lower Hudson Region to accompany 
Sami during the survey. Hr. Scasny's clear insight on the 
issues, his professionalism, and his customer friendly manner 
made our effort a success. Both aro a credit to the organization 
and community they serve. Please express our appreciation to 
both of them. 



The HHTSA believes that the problems discovered with the 
handrails is a critical one which ha3 resulted in injury and 
death to children being transported on school buses. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the recall campaign design remedy 
be ; ncluded on the mandatory failure check List now used to take 
a bus out of service. We believe this would provide for a safer 
school b us environment for Hew York school children. 

\gain, thanks for your cooperation and for the able assistance of 
vour orofassionai staff. Hew York's enviable school bus safety 
record is a result of the timely efforts of your office. 




Thomas M. Louizou 
Regional Administrator 
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Mr. Recht. You might also notice in this, Senator, that there is 
a memo that summarizes our State-by-State visits, and it is quite 
interesting, having heard your research and statement about the 
States which have and have not moved forward to take the buses 
out of service, that our research and meetings corroborate that. 

I would also like to submit for the record the backup memos. 
These, if you have the time, literally go through State by State the 
findings of our regional people, and I think you will find they cor- 
roborate quite closely. 

Senator DeWine. We will make that a part of the record as well. 
That will be part of our official record. 

[Due to the cost of printing the documents referred to are re- 
tained in the files of the committee.] 

Mr. Recht. Thank you. 

So I am sad to report that despite all of our efforts, a sixth fatal- 
ity, which has been mentioned here a number of times, occurred on 
February 8th of this year when a 9th-grader in Westchester Coun- 
ty, NY was getting off the bus to go home from school. The 
drawstring of the student’s coat caught in the handrail of the bus 
as she was leaving the bus. This was the exact fashion in which 
all of these incidents have occurred. The bus driver was unaware 
that anything had happened until the student’s coat was discovered 
in fact when the next student got off the bus. This was quite a 
tragic incident as it did occur. 

Senator DeWine. And that is typical of how these accidents 
occur. 

Mr. Recht. Exactly typical, Senator. 

Senator DeWine. The bus driver is not even aware of it. 

Mr. Recht. Exactly. 

Senator DeWine. And Brandie Browder ran how far, Mr. 
Schenck? 

Mr. Schenck. Forty-four feet. 

Senator DeWine. Forty-four feet she ran until she could not run 
anymore. 

Mr. Recht. In this incident, we believe that the young girl was 
dragged for literally hundreds of feet until her jacket came off— she 
extricated herself — and then she was run over. At the time that 
she was run over, the driver was in the bus, and there were three 
/ other children still in the bus; they felt a bump, but they thought 
they had gone over a curb. About one block later, the driver 
stopped to let out yet another child, and when the child was 
exiting, the child saw the jacket and mentioned it to the driver, 
and the driver retraced his steps and found her. 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Recht — how much longer do you have? 

Mr. Recht. Just a minute. 

Senator DeWine. Please go ahead. I did not want to interrupt 
you. 

Mr. Recht, I just want to indicate that we sent out one of our 
special crash investigation teams to conduct the report, and we will 
submit that to you when it is completed. „ L 

One thing that we learned in our regional efforts was that there 
may be some gaps with respect to private school bus fleets, and we 
in the very near future are going to contact the trade associations 
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that represent the private school bus fleets to see if we can solve 
that problem as well. 

Senator DeWine. We probably also have an additional issue with 
other people who own old school buses, for example, churches, that 
are not covered. In other words, this chart, no one should think 
represents a coverage of those as well, and we are not quite sure, 
frankly, whether every one of these States deal with private, ei- 
ther. So this chart deals only with public. Some States may be 
dealing with private, but not all. I just wanted to clarify that for 
the record. 

Mr. Recht. That is exactly correct. 

Let me just conclude by saying that we have been and continue 
to mount an unprecedented campaign to increase awareness of this 
problem, and we intend to continue our efforts until the matter is 
fully resolved. 

However, I do wish to emphasize, as I did last August and as I 
believe your statement emphasizes as well, that States continue to 
have a significant responsibility to prevent these tragedies as well. 
The Federal role only goes so far, and once a vehicle is in use, we 
cannot force the owner to have the vehicle repaired in the event of 
recall; we can encourage it, but we simply cannot force it. The 
States ultimately have the responsibility and the authority to in- 
spect their school buses and ensure that no child rides in a bus 
with a defective handrail. We believe that States should continue 
to enhance the programs to ensure that drivers receive proper 
training and that students, teachers, and parents alike are aware 
of this problem and other hazards. School boards and especially 
parents, we believe, must be made aware of these needs. 

We in turn will continue to provide all the technical assistance 
we can which proves to be useful to the States and localities. In 
the end, however, we all share collectively the responsibility for 
making school bus transportation as safe as it possibly can be. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statements of Mr. Recht and Mr. Engle follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Philip R. Recht 

Senator DeWine, it is a pleasure to appear before you today to provide an update 
to my August 1995 testimony before tnis Committee in Columbus, Ohio. Accom- 

g anying me at the witness table is Ron Engle, Chief of the National Highway Traffic 
afety Administration's (NHTSA) Safety Countermeasures Division, Office of Traffic 
Safety Programs. 

NHTSA’s principal mission is to reduce traffic crashes and the deaths and injuries 
that result from tnem. We do this in a number of ways: we issue Federal motor ve- 
hicle safety standards, cany out compliance and safety defect enforcement activities, 
conduct research and development, and provide consumer information. We lead the 
nation's State and community highway safety program by establishing highway 
safety guidelines and setting prionties to assist State and local governments with 
their highway safety programs. 

Even though school buses are among the safest of all modes of transportation, an 
average of about 42 school children under 19 years old are killed each year in school 
bus-related incidents, 11 as occupants in the bus and 31 as pedestrians in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the bus. Since most children are killed outside the bus, we have 
focused our school bus safety efforts, including both mechanical and educational ef- 
forts, on the immediate area around the bus. 

For example, on the mechanical side, NHTSA issued two rules during 1991 and 
1992 to improve school bus safety. The 1991 rule required stop signal arms on all 
new school buses built after September 1, 1992. The 1992 rule required school buses 
manufactured after December 2, 1993, to be equipped with mirrors to give school 
bus drivers a clearer view of children approaching and leaving the bus. On the edu- 
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cational side, we developed a number of programs, like the Willie Whistle series, 
aimed at school children in grades K-8. In my testimony last August, I described 
the details of that highly effective program, which teaches safe street-crossing be- 
havior, and NHTSA’s other school pedestrian and school bus safety efforts. If I may, 

I would like to attach that testimony to this statement. 

This portion of today’s hearing continues your review of one of NHTSA's high pri- 
ority scnool bus safety concerns with respect to the immediate area around the 
bus — the snagging of children’s clothing or bookbafr straps on stairwell handrails. 
This is a relatively small, yet tragic segment of tne overall problem. NHTSA is 
strongly committee! to solving the handrail snagging problem and has taken aggres- 
sive steps to remedy the situation. 

At the August hearing, we described the nature of the problem and actions we 
had taken prior to that hearing. At that time, five children had been killed after 
the strings or straps on their coat or backpack lodged in the space between the 
handrail and the wall of a school bus. We reported that we had conducted 14 vehicle 
defect investigations of school bus body manufacturers to determine if their hand- 
rails posed snagging problems. Of the 14 companies, 10 companies, representing ap- 
proximately 180,000 Duses, had unsafe handrail designs ana agreed to conduct safe- 
ty recall campaigns to change the handrail designs of the buses to make them less^ 
prone to snagging clothing. As of the August hearing, the repair rate for those com- \ 
panies conducting safety recalls was about 65 percent. 

We also reported at the hearing that one company with an unsafe design, the 
Wayne Corporation of Richmond, IN, had built approximately 100,000 school buses 
from 1979 to 1992 with handrails that should be remedied. However, the company 
had gone out of business in 1992, and, as a result its buses could not be reached 
through the normal recall and remedy process. 

We also reported at the hearing that, to deal with the Wayne bus situation and 
other aspects of the snagging problem, we had initiated aggressive outreach and 
educational efforts. Our major actions included: 

• Issuing public warnings and advisories to publicize the handrail problem, and 
urging owners of Wayne buses to inspect them and make necessary repairs; 

• Urging all State agencies responsible for inspecting school buses to recommend 
that their inspection teams examine the handrails on all buses to see if they have 
a snagging problem; 

• Meeting with all State and local program directors responsible for pupil trans- 
portation to explain the problem and how to fix it; and 

• Producing, broadcasting, and distributing a video news release on the snagging 
problem; 

Those outreach efforts disclosed that a number of school districts around the coun- 
try had not responded to our warnings and recommendations regarding the handrail 
problem. We also discovered that a second out-of-business manufacturer of school 
buses — Carpenter Body Works of Mitchell, IN — had manufactured approximately 
25,000 buses before May of 1990 with handrails that needed remedy. Again, the 
buses appeared to be beyond the reach of NHTSA’s recall and remedy authority. 

Since tne hearing, we have continued our efforts to address the snagging problem. 

On the vehicle side, I am pleased to report that last October we secured an agree- 
ment from Carpenter Manufacturing Inc., the company that acquired the assets of 
both Wayne and Carpenter Body Works, to make replacement handrails and spacers 
available as a “goodwill” action. This action will enable the remedy of the approxi- 
mately 125,000 school buses manufactured by Wayne and Carpenter Body Works. 
Carpenter is making these repair parts available at cost for Wayne buses, and avail- 
able at no cost for the buses of Carpenter Body Works. 

We have also conducted additional vehicle defect investigations, which have re- 
sulted in an additional 10 recalls, involving 132,500 buses. Overall, taking into ac- 
count buses which have been the subject of multiple recalls, NHTSA has secured 
the recall of approximately 280,000 buses. 

On the basis of the quarterly reports filed by the manufacturers for the pre-Au- 
gust recalls, we estimate that about 71 percent of the buses in those campaigns 
have now been repaired. We are awaiting the first reports from the new campaigns. 

At the same time, we are auditing the older campaigns to ensure that the reports 
are accurate and that the repairs have been correctly completed. 

Some of these remedies have not been totally successful, resulting in several new 
recalls. In three cases, the repairs developed long-term durability problems and the 
manufacturers involved are providing new repairs. NHTSA staff are monitoring 
these repairs, and keeping in close contact with the affected manufacturers to pro- 
vide whatever technical assistance is appropriate. Without exception, the manufac- 
turers have been very cooperative and appear concerned that all affected buses are 
properly part of our strengthened outreach efforts. 
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Also since August, NHTSA staff have met again with the pupil transportation 
safety directors of virtually every State as well as hundreds of local pupil transpor- 
tation directors to discuss this problem and how to fix it. 

Last September, we produced a training film on the snagging problem and what 
to do about it for school administrators and law enforcement officials. We broadcast 
this 17-minute film over the Law Enforcement Television Network in October. 
NHTSA has distributed over 600 copies of this training film to States, law enforce- 
ment agencies, and schools across the country. This coming August we will reissue 
our video news release on the snagging problem for the general public. 

A new dimension to our outreach effort is the use of the staff of our 10 regional 
highway safety offices. Between November 1995 and March 1996. our regional staff 
visited at least one large school bus operator in each State to determine if recall 
notices on the handrail snagging problem had been received by that operator and 
whether appropriate repairs had been or were being made. Our regional staff also 
visited each State’s highway safety and pupil transportation office to ensure that 
each State had developed a strategy for inspecting all its school buses and for rem- 
edying any bus determined to have defective handrails. 

To assist these school bus operators and State officials, we prepared and distrib- 
uted a special package of pertinent information on the snagging problem that in- 
cludes the following: 

® Alert to Parents and Teachers (in English and Spanish) 

© Alert to School Bus Drivers 

© Inspector's Test String for gauging handrail clearance 

® Advisory to Parents from NHTSA Administrator Ricardo Martinez, M.D. 

® Video Presentation produced for every State 

« Illustration of How to Remedy the handrail snagging problem 

© NHTSA’s Four News Releases on the handrail snagging problem 

© Report on NHTSA’s Recall Actions on the handrail snagging problem 

0 NmTSA’s Auto Hotline Questionnaire for any other problems detected 

© NHTSA’s List of Customer Service Contacts for school bus problems 

© Recall Fact Sheets showing the recalled buses, manufacturers, phone numbers, 
and the costs, if any, to the owners for making the repair 

1 am providing a complete package of this information for your review. 

As a result oi these efforts by our regional staff we identified a large number of 
private and public school buses that had not been repaired. In some cases, over 50 
percent of the buses identified had defective handrails, some of which had been re- 
paired but repaired improperly. 

I am sad to report that despite all our efforts, a sixth fatality occurred on Feb- 
ruary 8th of this year, when a ninth grader in Westchester County, New York, was 
getting off the bus to go home from school. The drawstring of the student’s coat 
caught in the handrail of the bus as she was leaving the bus. The bus driver was 
unaware that anything had happened until the student’s coat was discovered. 

Two weeks before this latest fatality, a NHTSA regional staff member had in- 
spected some of the buses in Westchester County. He found that a number of the 
buses either had been repaired improperly or not at all. The staff person provided 
instructions for obtaining the’ repair parts from the manufacturer and how to install 7 
them correctly. In the case of the bus that killed this student, repair parts arrive'd 
iust before the tragedy occurred. One of NHTSA’s Special Crash Investigation teams 
has been sent to the site to find out exactly what happened and why. 

NHTSA will shortly contact several associations representing private school bus 
fleets to make sure that they are informed about the handrail snagging problem and 
how to solve it. These contacts are in addition to the agency’s direct audit of individ- 
ual operators and will be completed by the end of this month. 

In conclusion, NHTSA is mounting an unprecedented campaign to increase aware- 
ness of the handrail snagging problem and how to fix it. We intend to^continue our 
efforts until this matter is fully and satisfactorily resolved. However, I must empha- 
size, as I did in my testimony last August, that the States continue to have a signifi- 
cant responsibility to prevent these tragedies. The Federal role only goes so far. 
Once a vehicle is in use, we cannot force the owner to have the vehicle repaired in 
the event of a recall. The States have the authority to inspect school buses and en- 
sure that no child rides on a school bus with a defective handrail. The States must 
continue to enhance their programs to ensure that the drivers receive the proper 
training, and that students, teachers, and parents are aware of this and other school 
bus hazards. School boards, and especially parents, must be made aware of these 
needs. We will continue to provide all the technical assistance we can that is useful 
at the State and local level. In the end, all of us share the responsibility for making 
school bus transportation as safe as it can possibly be. 
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Senator, this concludes my prepared remarks. Mr. Engle and I will be glad to an- 
swer any questions that you may nave. 

Prepared Statement of Philip R. Recht, August 31, 1995 

Senator Define, it is a pleasure to appear before you today to discuss and explore 
preventive measures that can be taken to make school bus transportation even safer 
than it is today. Accompanying me at the witness table is Ron Engle, Chief of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration’s (NHTSA) Safety Counter- 
measures Division, Office of Traffic Safety Programs. When I conclude, Mr. Engle 
will apeak in detail about the issue of handrails on school buses. 

NHTSA’s principal mission is to reduce traffic crashes and the deaths and injuries 
that result from them. We do this by carrying out several statutory mandates. 
Under chapter 301 of title 49, United States Code, we issue Federal motor vehicle 
safety standards, carry out compliance and safety defect enforcement activities, con- 
duct research and development, and provide consumer information. Under chapter 
4 of title 23, United States Code, we lead the Nation’s State and community high- 
way safety program by establishing highway safety guidelines and setting priorities 
among them to assist State and local governments with the implementation of their 
highway safety programs. This statute also authorizes research, development and 
demonstration projects, technical assistance, and formula and incentive grants. 

On the matter of school bus safety, I should begin by mentioning that all experts 
agree that school buses are among the safest of all modes of transportation. About 
400,000 public school buses throughout the Nation transport approximately 23 mil- 
lion students more than 18 million miles on every school day. Although our statis- 
tics show that children are safer on a school bus than on other modes of transpor- 
tation, we continue to work to prevent school bus-related injuries and deaths. 

Over the last 10 years, approximately 40 school children under 19 years old have 
been killed each year in school bus-related incidents as occupants in the bus or as 
pedestrians in the immediate vicinity of the bus. Specifically, since 1985 a total of 
379 school children under 19 years old have been killed in these incidents: 101 while 
riding on the bus, and 278 as pedestrians. 

In the last two years, we have seen an improvement in the statistics. In 1993, 
37 children under 19 years old were killed in these incidents: 10 while riding on 
the bus and 27 as pedestrians. In 1994, 28 children under 19 years old were killed 
in these incidents: 2 while riding on the bus and 26 as pedestrians. Figures for 1995 
are not yet available, so we do not yet know if the 1993 and 1994 experience was 
an aberration or the start of a significant positive trend. 

While a number of factors contribute to school bus incidents, our research and in- 
vestigations generally indicate that children are at greater risk in school-bus loading 
zones than on board the buses. As a result, a major focus of NHTSA’s school bus 
safety efforts concerns the immediate area around the bus. 

Today’s hearing involves Just such an issue — the snagging of clothing or bookbag 
straps on stairwell handrails. This is a relatively small, yet tragic subset of the 
overall problem. This snagging problem has occurred when children are getting off 
a bus. As they walk past a handrail, strings or straps on the child’s coat or backpack 
may lodge in the space between the handrail ana the wall of the bus. When this 
occurs and the bus begins to drive away, the child may be dragged and run over 
by the rear wheels of the bus, leading to tragic, often fatal, injuries. Since April 
1991, five children have been killed in this manner. The latest handrail snagging 
fatality occurred last February 27, when Brandie Browder, an eighth grader at Fer- 
guson Jr. High School in Beaver Creek, Ohio, was coming home from school. 

NHTSA is strongly committed to solving the problem of school bus handrail snag- 
ging and has taken aggressive steps to remedy the situation. Our activities have in- 
cluded recalls for mechanical repairs such as redesigned handrails and rubber spac- 
ers that fit between the handrail and bus wall. Also, we have undertaken various 
educational efforts intended to get the message out that the mechanical repairs 
alone are not sufficient. Drivers, other adults, and the children themselves must rec- 
ognize that extreme caution is absolutely necessary every time a child exits from 
a school bus. Mr. Engle will describe these matters in detail following my statement. 

Let me devote the remainder of my time to describing NHTSA’s other efforts di- 
rected at solving the loading zone problem. As with the handrail issue, our activities 
in this area involve both mechanical and educational components. 

On the mechanical side, NHTSA issued two new rules during 1991 and 1992 for 
improving school bus safety. The rule issued in 1991 required stop signal arms on 
all new school buses built after September 1 , 1992. This requirement is intended 
to reduce the number of students struck by vehicles illegally passing a stopped 
school bus. 
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The rule issued in 1992, amending the agency’s safety standard for rear view mir- 
rors, requires school buses manufactured after December 2, 1993, to be equipped 
with mirrors to give school bus drivers a clearer view of children approaching and 
leaving the bus. In practice, this requires school buses to be equipped with two 
types of outside mirror systems to increase the ability of a driver to see children 
in the hazardous areas around the front and sides of the bus. One is the normal 
set of driving mirrors. The other is a pedestrian detection system of convex mirrors 
to reflect a wide angle. Together, these mirrors gave drivers a broad, overlapping 
*view of the bus’s perimeter. 

Currently, we are engaged in research on other systems involving more advanced 
technology. Specifically, tne agency’s Vehicle Research and Test Center (VRTC), lo- 
cated just 50 miles west of here in East Liberty, is conducting laboratory tests of 
school bus pedestrian detection systems that use radar to scan the area in front of 
and to the right of the bus and that alert the driver of any pedestrians in the vicin- 
ity. 

In addition to the laboratory tests, we plan to observe the systems in actual use 
to determine how effectively they both detect school children and alert school bus 
drivers to potential problems. We have contacted the State of Ohio’s Department of 
Education to mount these systems on working buses and conduct such an observa- 
tion here in Ohio. We hope to have the entire study completed early in 1996. 

On the behavioral or educational side, NHTSA’s Traffic Safety Programs staff has 
developed a number of counter measures addressing various school pedestrian and 
school bus safety issues. The most widely used is tne Willie Whistle series, aimed 
at school children in grades K-8. A number of studies have shown this program to 
be highly effective in teaching safe street-crossing behavior and reducing crashes in- 
volving young pedestrians. 

NHTSA’s newest pedestrian/education program, to be released tomorrow, Septem- 
ber 1, is called 3“Walk-Ride-Walk: Getting to School Safely.’’ This program consists 
of seven half-hour lessons with teacher’s guides, three student videos, a course post- 
er identifying the danger zones around a school bus, and videos and brochures for 
parents and school bus drivers. The agency entered into a partnership with the Na- 
tional Safety Council (NSC) to market and distribute the “Walk -Ride -Walk: Getting 
to School Safely” program package at a reasonable cost. We believe that this com- 
bined effort of NHTSA ana the Safety Council will greatly increase our ability to 
distribute a promising new product throughout the educational community. 

In addition, three months ago Secretary Pena and Education Secretary Riley 
signed a “Statement of Commitment” agreeing that the two departments will de- 
velop coordinated policies in a number oT areas, including issues related to the use 
of school buses. NHTSA has the lead in developing the Department of Transpor- 
tation’s plan for carrying out this commitment. This plan, which we will start draft- 
ing in September, will call for a wider distribution of information to students, par- 
ents, teacners, and administrators on safe behavior in and around school buses. 

Let me conclude by indicating that most school bus-related tragedies can be pre-. 
vented with more awareness of school bus hazards by students and caution on the 
part of the bus driver and other motorists. Having said that, let me especially em- 
phasize the importance of school bus driver education to improve safety generally 
and specifically in addressing the problem of handrail snagging. School bus driver 
education is traditionally the responsibility of State and local governments. None- 
theless, we all have a part to play. As mentioned earlier, NHTSA is engaged in a 
variety of educational efforts, including providing technical assistance to the States 
for the development of their driver training programs. States must continue to en- 
hance their programs and ensure that drivers remain vigilant. School boards and 
parents, in particular, must be made aware of the need for full and proper training 
of drivers, and make sure that we in government perform our responsibilities. We 
all share the responsibility to help our drivers safeguard our children. 

Senator, this concludes my remarks. Mr. Engle will now discuss the handrail 
issue in further detail. We will then be glad to answer any questions that you may 
have. 



Prepared Statement of Ronald Engle, August 31, 1995 

Senator DeWine, it is a pleasure to appear before you today to discuss the issue 
of handrails on school buses, and the actions the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) has taken and is continuing to take to address the safety 
hazards that handrails can present when they snag children’s clothing. 

To begin, I would like to show you the agency’s brief video news release on the 
snagging problem, offered by satellite to Tv stations across the country. This will 
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take about 3 minutes, after which I will describe the steps NHTSA has taken to 
prevent these tragedies. 

Since April 1991. when the snagging problem first appeared, our investigations 
show that 22 school bus-related accidents have involved tnis problem. In these acci- 
dents, 5 children died and 17 were injured. 

The problem has two mechanical components: (1) the design of children's clothing; 
and (2) the design of the bus’s handrail. * 

While school bus handrails have remained essentially unchanged for the past 30 
years, children’s clothing styles have changed in recent years to include strings or 
straps on hoods, waist-ties at the hip level, and adjustment straps on backpacks. 

We believe the snagging problem first appeared when the use of drawstrings in 
clothing styles became prevalent. NHTSA has contacted the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission (CPSC), the agency with jurisdiction over clothing safety mat- 
ters, about the redesign of clothing to eliminate the strings and straps that appear 
to have caused the handrail problem. 

Many handrails on large school buses have a small space between the wall of the 
bus and the handrail where these strings or straps can become caught. If this hap- 
pens and the bus door is closed, the driver can think that the child has exited safely 
and mistakenly drive away, dragging the child to a severe injury or death. 

In early 1993, NHTSA issued a public warning to school bus drivers, parents, and 
children. We also immediately notified all State directors of pupil transportation 
and the Governors Highway Safety Representatives of this potential danger. The 
agency asked these officials to make school bus drivers aware of these incidents and 
to be especially cautious at stops where no adults are present to help supervise the 
off-loading of students. We stressed how important tnese precautions are during 
winter months, when children are more likely to wear clothing with drawstrings. 

Also in 1993, the agency requested detailed information from all of the major 
school bus body manufacturers to determine the scope of the snagging problem and 
how to prevent it. 

In 1994, Secretary Pena issued a second public warning to school officials and 
school bus drivers about the problem. The warning stressed that four children had 
died in snagging accidents since April 1991. It also urged parents and school admin- 
istrators to teach children about the potential snagging hazard, and asked school 
bus drivers to be especially vigilant as students exit their buses. 

After a fifth fatality occurred last February in Ohio, NHTSA Administrator Dr. 
Ricardo Martinez issued a further warning about the risk from snagged clothing. 

Since NHTSA first publicized its concern about this problem in 1993, the agency 
has conducted a total of 14 vehicle defect investigations of North American school 
bus body manufacturers to determine if their handrails pose snagging problems. Ten 
of these 14 companies have conducted safety recalls to change tne handrail designs 
of their buses to make them less prone to snagging clothing. For those companies 
conducting safety recalls, the repair rate is currently about 65 percent and climbing. 

Three oT the 14 companies did not have unsafe handrail designs. One company 
with an unsafe design, the Mayne Corporation of Richmond, IN, has gone out of 
business. Because the Wayne Corporation is no longer in business, there is no exist- 
ing entity that can be ordered to conduct and implement a safety recall of the buses 
manufactured by that company. 

Approximately 100,000 Wayne Corporation school buses, built from 1979 to 1992, 
have handrails that should be remedied. Although an inexpensive remedy of either 
a replacement handrail or a rubber spacer that fits between the handrail and the 
bus wall is available, school bus owners are reluctant to make the repair without 
a formal safety recall, perhaps in part because of concern about liability for modify- 
ing a bus without officially being ordered to do so. 

The agency is urging owners of these buses to inspect them and make necessary 
repairs. Also, since most States require an annual inspection of their school bus 
fleets, we have notified he State agencies responsible for inspecting school buses to 
suggest that their inspection teams examine the handrails on all their buses to see 
if they have a snagging problem. 

During the past two years, I have met personally with all of the state pupil trans- 
portation safety directors and hundreds of local program directors responsible for 
pupil transportation. The issue of handrails on school buses has been a major part 
of my presentation to these officials. 

Last May, NHTSA broadcast the news release on the snagging problem that I 
played for you earlier in my testimony. Since the Mav broadcast, the agency has 
distributed more than 500 copies of this release in VHS format. Since we will be 
re-broadcasting this same release around the time of this hearing, we expect to dis- 
tribute many more copies in the near future. The agency plans to issue a fourth 
public warning to publicize the handrail problem this week. 
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Senator, this concludes my remarks. I will be glad to answer any questions that 
you may have. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much for your testimony. We 
appreciated your testimony last August, and we appreciate today 
your update of what you have done since that time. 

Before we move to our next witness, I want to ask you a couple 
of questions in order to keep my train of thought here. You used 
the term “recall”; I wonder if you could give us, as you did in our 
August hearing, your definition of the term, because I think when 
the average person hears “recall,” he or she may think one thing, 
and the actual technical definition is a little different. What do you 
mean when you say you have issued “x” number of recalls? 

Mr. Recht. A recall at NHTSA refers to an agreement by a man- 
ufacturer to provide a cost-free remedy to a safety defect in a vehi- 
cle. Recalls come about in a number of ways. Oftentimes manufac- 
tures on their own initiative agree to them. Often, once we have 
opened an investigation, they voluntarily agree. It is very rare that 
we actually have to go to court to force it. 

In this instance, after we opened our investigation, these manu- 
facturers have all voluntarily agreed to provide a cost-free remedy. 
So what they are responsible to do is send a letter to each owner 
of a vehicle that they manufactured which is subject to the recall. 
They typically do this. They have their own records as to owner- 
ship. Also, there are one or two private companies in the market- 
place that keep lists of the exchange of pink slips and the like; they 
keep up-to-date lists of owners. The auto manufacturer will typi- 
cally buy a list from that company to supplement their own, send 
a letter stating that you own a vehicle which is now subject to a 
safety recall; please bring it in to a dealership or call, and we will 
make arrangements, and the remedy is free. 

We then monitor to make sure that the appropriate repair is 
made. 

Senator DeWine. And I appreciate the definition. Let me then 
State what it does not mean, and you correct me if I am inaccurate. 
It does not mean that the owner of the bus has to do anything. 

Mr. Recht. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator DeWine. If the owner of the bus wants to take that let- 
ter and throw it in the trash can, he can do that. 

Mr. Recht. Correct. 

Senator DeWine, If the bus has been sold twice, unless the list 
that you are talking about is adequately kept up, that third owner 
may or may not get that notification. Notification is done by the 
manufacturer, and they agree to fix the problem if the bus is 
brought in. 

Mr. Recht. Correct. But there are those gaps, as you point out. 

Senator DeWine. There are gaps, and as you point out, there are 
gaps particularly if a company goes out of business, and you have 
discussed how you have tried to deal with that. 

Let me ask you about another issue that we talked about in our 
prior hearing. In many States, the responsibility for inspecting 
school buses and being responsible for the safety of school buses 
lies in two different agencies. For example, in the State of Ohio, 
and this is typical, the State Department of Education is in charge 
of the overall issue of school bus safety, or at least that is my un- 
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derstanding of it. The highway patrol, which is a separate agency 
in Ohio — the highway patrol, for example, reports to the Governor; 
the State Department of Education does not report to the Gov- 
ernor, but to an independently-elected State Department of Edu- 
cation, the school board — but in Ohio, you have one agency, the De- 
partment of Education, being responsible, but you have the actual 
inspections being done by the highway patrol. And as we tried to 
unravel the situation in Ohio, what we found was that there was, 
to put it charitably, maybe not the best communication between 
those two departments. 

What have you done or what are you going to do to try to remedy 
that? You cannot change the structure in each State, but in almost 
every State, we are only dealing with two agencies. We are not 
dealing with a whole lot. What are you doing to make sure that one 
hand knows what the other hand is doing in a State? 

In other words, if you notify the State Department of Education, 
and they do not turn around and notify the highway patrol, it does 
not do a whole lot of good. 

Mr. Recht. If I may, I will ask Mr. Engle, who deals directly 
with these people, to answer that question. 

Senator DeWine. Sure. 

Mr. Engle. Last Spring, we notified both. We notified each State 
police superintendent of the situation. We gave them an orientation 
on the Connecticut fix and how to do it in addition to again notify- 
ing the State directors. 

Senator DeWine. So to be real blunt about this, no one should 
have the excuse that, “Gee, my other twin State agency did not 
bother to tell me”? I mean, to your knowledge, you are going in and 
telling the people who can deal with it. 

Mr. Engle. We have turned over every stone we could find. 

Senator DeWine. OK. Let me ask you this, then — and I appre- 
ciate your outlining in very great detail the work that you have 
done to notify the different States; the fact that now you are notify- 
ing two people or two agencies in each State — how in the world, 
over a decade after we first discovered this problem, do we still 
have the States that are outlined in red who apparently do not 
seem to think there is a problem? Why does the little girl in New 
York State die? Why does the little Chen girl die? Why? Or, maybe 
another way of looking at it is what in the world do we have to 
do. How do we get the attention of the bureaucracy or the politi- 
cians or whomever in these States? 

Mr. Recht. Well, suffice it to say, Senator, we share your view 
and concern over this thing, and I started off by commending you 
for holding this hearing, and I think this is one of the things that 
you do. You draw this issue to national attention so that people un- 
derstand the seriousness of it and the simplicity of the remedy. 
This is not a problem which requires an exotic or expensive fix. In 
fact, as I mentioned, these recalls provide a cost-free remedy; it is 
not even $1.50, as has been mentioned. 

The other thing we have tried to do is literally get out with our 
regional people State by State, to urge the State officials to do ex- 
actly as you are suggesting, which is to take these vehicles off the 
road if in fact they do not pass the inspection. 
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Senator DeWine. At this point, let me turn to Mr. Gauthier, who 
is the executive director of the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Pupil Transportation Services. Thank you very much for 
joining us today. 

Could you start by describing — and you were probably going to 
do this anyway — but could you describe what your association is? 

Mr. Gauthier. Yes, Senator. We would like to thank you for 
holding this very important hearing and giving us, the State Direc- 
tors Association, the opportunity to testify here today. 

The State Directors Association was founded in 1968, and it rep- 
resents a cross-section of individuals and organizations involved in 
the safe transportation of school children. As the association's 
name indicates, individuals with the primary responsibility for 
school transportation in each State are members. In addition, the 
school bus manufacturers, many equipment suppliers to the school 
bus industry, or the school bus after market, and a number of State 
associations whose members include transportation officials, driv- 
ers, trainers and mechanics, are also members of our association. 

Based on this diversity in membership, we believe that the State 
Directors Association provides a unique perspective on school 
transportation issues and speaks for a large segment of the school 
transportation industry. 

In 1993, after learning of two incidents where students were 
killed because of their clothing getting snagged in the handrails of 
their school buses, the National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration initiated a series of safety defect investigations into the 
handrail designs of every school bus manufacturer. Those inves- 
tigations resulted in 10 manufacturers conducting safety recalls to 
conduct a handrail design that had been safely in use for several 
decades but was now causing a potential threat to students whose 
clothing or backpacks had dangerous drawstrings hanging from 
them. 

The school bus manufacturers deserve credit for voluntarily fix- 
ing a safety problem that was not created by them. 

NHTSA, every national organization involved in school transpor- 
tation, and your own office, Senator DeWine, have undertaken ex- 
tensive and repeated efforts to notify everyone involved in school 
transportation of the dangers of clothing snagging on school buses. 
Collectively, there have been more public notification activities on 
the handrail recalls than any other safety recall in the history of 
NHTSA's safety recall program. 

I agree with you, Senator, that it is hard to imagine that 100 
percent of the people out there do not know about this problem. 

Based on that, the State Directors Association does not believe 
that additional notification efforts about the handrail recalls would 
necessarily be beneficial. Rather, if we are going to do more work, 
we should undertake activities to address snagging problems in 
school buses in the area of driver training. 

In reviewing each of the incidents where a student's clothing was 
snagged on a school bus component, it appears that the driver 
could have seen the situation by properly checking the mirror sys- 
tems on the school bus before driving the bus away from the stop. 
Today's school buses have the most sophisticated mirror systems 
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available and provide the driver with a complete view of all areas 
in front of and along both sides of the school bus. 

Developing and implementing improved driver training and test- 
ing programs on the subject of school bus loading zone safety, and 
particularly making sure that the child is not hooked on the bus, 
appears to be the most productive and beneficial means of eliminat- 
ing these needless snagging incidents. 

Thank you, sir, and I will be happy to answer any questions you 
have. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you very much for your testimony. Let 
me just follow up if I could on your last thought. One of the things 
that is frustrating to me as we look at the issue of school bus safety 
is that, frankly, we should not have to spend a lot of energy and 
time focusing on this problem, a problem that can be rectified very 
easily and very cheaply. It is not like a lot of problems we face in 
society. It is not like the debate we had a few years ago about 
whether it was worth the lives to be saved to put in seatbelts, and 
the debate we had later on about what is a life worth — is it worth 
$500, $1000 for an airbag. 

We are not talking about that. We are talking about $1.50, and 
we are talking about the fact that every school bus in this country, 
I think — and you can correct me if I am wrong — is inspected every 
year. At least that is the best information we could get. 

So we are not asking people to do things they are not doing now, 
and we are not asking them to spend much money. In fact, all the 
manufacturers have said — I mean, basically, each one of these 
buses is going to be covered by somebody else. 

I guess that is why this is so frustrating. Do you all have meet- 
ings where people from the 50 States come together? 

Mr. Gauthier. Yes, sir. We have an annual meeting where we 
all get together. We also on a 5-year basis have a national stand- 
ards conference where we get together. The last conference was in 
May of 1995. People from NHTSA were there, and jointly we 
worked together to come up with action items on the handrail, and 
we are following through on those. 

Senator DeWine. At these meetings, would you have had people 
from Texas and Oklahoma — you can see how my geography is with- 
out the names up there — Maine 

Mr. Gauthier. Yes, sir. There were State delegations there from 
every State in the Union. 

Senator DeWine. When is your next meeting? 

Mr. Gauthier. Our annual convention will be this November in 
Nashville, TN, and I believe we have invited you, Senator, to come 
and address our convention. 

Senator DeWine. I appreciate that, and I am going to try to take 
you up on that. 

Mr. Gauthier. We would appreciate having you, Senator. 

Senator DeWine. I appreciate that. 

I think your point is very well-taken. We need to keep everything 
in proper perspective. What the testimony last time indicated and 
what your testimony indicates today and what the experts tell us 
is that more lives could be saved in regard to school buses by im- 
proving driver training and focusing on that. And frankly, one of 
our later panels will be talking about that, so we are not ignoring 
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this issue. It is just that this one looks so easy and so simple, and 
the deaths are so inexcusable, and therefore to an extent, they are 
even more tragic than the life of a child lost always is. That is 
what is so irritating. 

I just cannot believe that people in New York State, for example, 
do not want to fix this problem. I just do not get it. 

Mr. Gauthier. I cannot explain the actions of the State, sir. The 
only thing I could possible think is that you have State legislators 
that would have to be called in to change some State laws. Obvi- 
ously, the State laws allow them to continue to do this. So that 
needs to be changed, and hopefully these States, rather than trying 
to change their legislation that allows this to happen, are focusing 
on getting the buses remedied and focusing on additional driver 
training. 

Senator DeWene. And that is very important. As I said, my guess 
is — and this is only a guess as a former State legislator in Ohio — 
that these problems could be rectified without legislation. My guess 
is that if some bureaucrat somewhere decided, “I am not going to 
put up with this anymore; we are going to fix it,” it would get fixed. 

Mr. Gauthier. Absolutely. 

Senator DeWene. So when I read some of these explanations, it 
is just the typical bureaucratic runaround, “Gee, it is not on my 
turf, it is not my responsibility,” with everybody pointing some- 
where else. And I guess what we are saying is that someone ought 
to just say, “The hell with it, I am going to fix it.” 

Mr. Gauthier. Agreed. 

Senator DeWene. Let me just open it up to the whole panel. I 
would like any additional comments that any of you may have. 
Maybe we could start with the issue we were iust talking about, 
that is, why this continues and what else can be done about it. I 
think we have pretty well exhausted the issue of notifications to 
the States. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Senator, if I might interject something that follows 
on what Mr. Gauthier has said, when I talk with people in Ohio — 
as you know, we conducted grand jury proceedings that went on for 
a long time, we had the director of transportation for the State of 
Ohio under oath, and of course, my greatest fear was that he would 
take the Fifth Amendment. I would not blame him, but I was really 
more interested in finding out what the real problem was. And for- 
tunately and to his credit, Mr. Campbell had the courage, in my 
judgment — and I think he took a lot of heat, and I am not so sure 
it was fair, frankly, and I hope that I was not a party to it — but 
he took a lot of heat as a State director for what occurred. And 
when I investigated and looked into this, I came to find that in ac- 
tuality, considering the resources that he had and the monumental 
responsibilities he had, he had in fact done even more than he re- 
membered he had done, in my view, in notifying the different 
school districts and letting people know. 

But as he pointed out, “Mr. Schenck, I am not trying to lay this 
off on anybody else, but I was made aware of the problem by 
NHTSA. I reacted to it, I sent letters out. I am one guy responsible 
for 88 counties and how many districts in these counties, and we 
sent these letters out. I assume they got them; I cannot be certain 
who got them and who did not.” I felt a lot of empathy and sym- 
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pathy for this man. It looks as though he may have been forced out 
of his job; I do not know, and I may not have all the facts. 

But the thing that kept coming back to me when I talked with 
people at the State highway patrol and others was that, “We just 
cannot make these modifications.” I heard this time and time 
again. “We just cannot do it.” 

And my answer was, “Why can't you do it? If you have a ball 
glove in your hand and the strap is broken, why don't you fix it?” 
It just did not make any sense to me, not being in the business. 

So I think that needs to be explored more — why can't you fix it? 
Why didn't you fix it? There seemed to actually be a fear on the 
part of some people in the school business about making these 
modifications for fear that if they made a modification and some- 
thing went wrong, and it was not right, there might be some liabil- 
ity- ... 

I think there really is to some extent an honest, legitimate fear, 
not just bureaucracy, not just turf wars, not just, “It is not my re- 
sponsibility.” But I think there is some fear on the part of some 
that they should not make modifications without approval, and to 
get that approval looks to be a difficult thing. 

As you know, fortunately, some people just took the bull by the 
horns and said, “I do not care what the protocol is, I do not care 
what the regulations are, I do not care what it is — we are just 
going to do it.” And you see what happened. Nobody was going to 
have the brass to stand up and challenge them on that in the face 
of what has happened. 

So I say that for what that is worth. 

Mr. Recht. Senator, with respect to the liability issue, that is 
something that we actually heard a good deal about prior to the 
time that we resolved this Wayne and Carpenter bankruptcy situa- 
tion that involved pupil transportation directors saying, “Perhaps 
we have some risk if we fashion our own remedy.” However, that 
should no longer be a justification or an excuse now that we have 
a company that stepped up to the plate there. 

Also, I would indicate again that the other companies that have 
agreed to recalls will provide a remedy cost-free, so that again 
those State engineers should not be put in the position of having 
to devise the mechanical fix themselves. So liability really should 
not be a problem. 

Let me just answer your broader question by saying that we in . 
NHTSA intend to continue to be squeaky wheels. I think you put 
your finger on the issue by indicating that it is ultimately a matter 
for leadership. If somebody in a State stands up — I recall at the 
hearing in August, the State police trooper who was there was 
quite powerful in his testimony when he said, “I myself stood up 
and said I would not let a bus leave the lot until it was fixed.” 

If that kind of action occurred in every State, I am certain your 
chart up there would be all gold instead of red and white. 

Senator DeWine. I appreciate the comments and particularly the 
comment with regard to the fear of making any kind of modifica- 
tion. I think you pointed out, Mr. Recht, that that fear should be 
gone. 

I would point out — and I am certainly not a plaintiffs trial law- 
yer, do not pretend to be and never have been — but if I were the 
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legal counsel for any school district, and they came to me and said, 
“Gee, we know there is a problem here; should we fix it?” — I think 
good faith gets you a long way in the law even today; as cynical 
as people are about the law, I think good faith and trying to do the 
best you can goes a long way. The one thing that I have found that 
the public will not tolerate and frankly should not tolerate is people 
who walk away and say, “Oh, gee, it is not my responsibility,” or 
“Oh, gee, I cannot do it.” Frankly, that is part of the problem in 
this country. Everyone is afraid to stand up and do what has to be 
done. 

Mr. Gauthier. Senator, could I just make one short statement? 

Senator DeWine. sure. 

Mr. Gauthier. In 1993, I was employed at the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, and in fact I was the office director 
in this safety defects investigation who made the decision to open 
up all the safety defects because I thought this was a problem that 
needed to be fixed. I was the one who had to get on the phone and 
persuade the school bus manufacturers that in fact it was a very 
good idea to do this, and they did. 

I will tell you, Senator, that the same dedication to fixing the 
problem that I had in 1993 while employed at NHTSA, I still nave 
now in the State Directors Association. And as Phil Recht has said, 
NHTSA is going to do everything in their power to do it, and our 
association also will do everything we can to solve this problem. 

Senator DeWine. I appreciate it. We are shortly going to be into 
the normal time when inspections occur, which is in the summer; 
it is not that far off. And I would just hope that by the time your 
organization meets — what month is that? 

Mr. Gauthier. The last 2 days of October. 

Senator DeWine [continuing]. In October — that we have a chart 
that looks a lot better than this chart does. 

As long as we have the red States up there, we are going to have 
the potential liability and this potential tragedy. 

Let me also say, Mr. Schenck, that I think your comments about 
Mr. Campbell are correct and that part of the problem with Mr. 
Campbell was that he did not remember all the tnings that he had 
done. 

Mr. Schenck. That is right; he certainly did not. He was so busy, 
he did not know what he did. 

Senator DeWine. He did not know, and quite frankly, it was not 
until the local newspaper — I think it was the Gazette — discovered 
some of the things that he had actually done. He did not supply 
that to our office or to anybody else, but when you went back and 
reconstructed it as you did, you found out that he had done more 
than he had even remembered doing. 

Mr. Schenck. The truth is he had done his job, and he took a 
bad hit, and that is unfortunate in that particular case. 

Senator DeWine. We thank you all very much for your testi- 
mony. I do not know what your schedules are, but we do have sev- 
eral other panels to discuss not this specific issue but related is- 
sues, so if it is possible for you to stay, if your schedules allow it, 
we may need you back up here for a moment. 

Let me now turn to our third panel. Handrail safety is certainly 
a major problem, but we should not forget that even if we make 
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every possible safety adjustment to a bus, accidents still happen, 
and they will continue to happen, and tragedies will continue to 
happen unless we pay attention to the need for improved driver 
training. 

We need to do everything in our power to improve the training 
of our school bus drivers while making sure we do not put yet an- 
other unfunded mandate on the States. This issue of the need for 
better training for school bus drivers came up repeatedly last year 
in our field hearing in Columbus. In fact one of the questions on 
our survey of the 50 States when we came up with these results — 
we had other questions as well — in fact one of the questions on 
that survey was an open-ended question: “Do you have any sugges- 
tions to help improve the safety of pupil transportation?” 

Over 60 percent of the responses mentioned improved driver 
training. So I definitely think we should consider requiring a school 
bus-specific commercial drivers license. 

Our third panel today will discuss in detail the feasibility of this 
idea. Terry Voy is a school transportation consultant to the Iowa 
Department of Education. Noel Biery, of the Kickert School Bus 
Line is a member of the National School Transportation Associa- 
tion. James E. Scapellato is director of the Office of Motor Carrier 
Safety and Technology at the Federal Highway Administration; 
Phil Forjan is from the Highway Standards Division of the FHWA. 

We welcome all of you, and Mr. Voy, why don’t we start with 
you? 

STATEMENTS OF TERRY L. VOY, SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
CONSULTANT, IOWA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, DES 
MOINES, IA; JAMES E. SCAPELLATO, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
MOTOR CARRIER SAFETY AND TECHNOLOGY, FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY PHIL 
FORJAN, HIGHWAY STANDARDS DIVISION, FEDERAL HIGH- 
WAY ADMINISTRATION; NOEL BIERY, KICKERT SCHOOL BUS 
LINE, INCORPORATED, LYNWOOD, IL, ON BEHALF OF THE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION; AND 
W. MARSHALL RICKERT, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR VEHICLE ADMINISTRA- 
TORS 

Mr. VOY. Thank you, Senator. I have submitted my written state- 
ment — 

Senator DeWine. We will make your entire testimony part of the 
record, and of course, for every witness today, we will make your 
formal testimonies part of the record and will invite you to summa- 
rize and proceed however you wish. 

Mr. VOY. Thank you, Senator. First of all, I want to thank you, 
Senator DeWine, and members of your staff and the committee for 
allowing me to express a few concerns that I and several of my col- 
leagues have had throughout the Nation regarding the national 
commercial drivers license program. 

Prior to April 1, 1992, the effective date of the CDL regulations, 
the school transportation industry expressed mixed feelings about 
this program and its application to the school bus driver popu- 
lation. Many school bus drivers and school officials viewed this as 
penalizing a category of motor vehicle operators, particularly the 
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school bus driver, that has historically and statistically provided 
the safest form of motor vehicle transportation in the world. 

I am sure the degree of concern throughout the United States de- 
pended upon each State’s current motor vehicle licensing program; 
those already having school bus-specific licensing programs in place 
had already noted the benefits of such a program and were com- 
forted by the fact that they had been given in the final regulations 
the ability to continue to include school bus operator-specific licens- 
ing procedures. 

In States having few licensing requirements for truck and bus 
drivers, for these States to comply with the proposed rules would 
require a major change in their driver licensing programs requiring 
considerable legislative and program funding commitments. 

The National Association of State Directors of Pupil Transpor- 
tation Services, of which I am a member, and its membership of 
State-level individuals and agencies responsible for pupil transpor- 
tation services in each of the 50 States recognized early on the vast 
differences in the way school bus drivers were licensed throughout 
the Nation. 

Based on input from drivers and their employers, we could see 
that the CDL regulations may be unpopular with school bus driv- 
ers; however, the safety advantage of exposing school bus drivers 
on a national level to a uniform set of valid, venicle-specific knowl- 
edge and skill tests seemed a prudent safety countermeasure, par- 
ticularly as our .driver population has become increasingly more 
mobile. 

Unfortunately, in our zealousness for uniformity, we may have 
lost sight of a very unique knowledge and skill level demand that 
is placed on the school bus drivers of our 400,000 school buses in 
the Nation by licensing them solely on the basis of passenger ca- 
pacity and gross vehicle weight rating of the vehicle they drive. 

And although the final CDL rules did give States flexibility in 
their ability to “check that the vehicle in which the applicant takes 
his or her test is representative of the vehicle group the applicant 
has certified that he or she operates or expects to operate,” many 
States, including my own, have chosen to adhere to the basic Class 
A through C vehicle classifications based on gross vehicle weight 
rating of the vehicle, whether it has a vehicle combination attached 
to it, and the passenger capacity of that vehicle that they operate. 

Doing this, however, treats the operator of an 84-passenger tran- 
sit-style bus the same as that of the operator of a 40-passenger 
commercial motor coach. Granted, some aspects of the two vehicles’ 
components as far as their parts are similar in function and oper- 
ation, and some of the general operational skills, such as turning 
and backing, are probably very similar. However, there are also 
very dramatic differences. 

The charter coach operator transports and must deal with adults 
and supervise children from point to point over long distances and 
generally over paved highway surfaces. The school bus operator 
must deal with an entirely different population that includes stu- 
dents ranging in age and abilities from preschool to high school, 
some possessing disabilities that range from mild to severe, over all 
types of roadway surfaces and terrain. 
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The student management abilities of drivers may not be a licens- 
ing issue that can be addressed from an operational standpoint. 
However, ironically, I can recall one passenger endorsement, 
knowledge test question based on information contained in the 
Essex Corporation’s Model Driver’s Manual for Commercial Vehicle 
Driver Licensing, which formed the basis for many CDL study 
guides and driver instructional programs throughout the country. 
The question dealt with the issue of an onboard disruptive pas- 
senger. 

The test question was worded something like: “A disruptive pas- 
senger may be asked to leave the bus at what location?” 

Tne correct answer was: “At the next scheduled stop.” 

Common sense would hopefully prevail with the school bus driver 
in that you cannot simplv put a child off at the next scheduled stop 
unless that happens to be the home of the child or at the school. 

Other bits of required knowledge necessary for a school bus driv- 
er include: What are some hazardous materials that you cannot 
support on buses? The answer, of course, is Class A poison, tear 
gas, more than 100 pounds of solid Class B explosives — which 
would infer you can carry up to 100 pounds on a school bus — again, 
not a bit of information that our school bus drivers probably need 
to have. 

Another question dealt with what is a standee line. This is a line, 
obviously, within the compartment behind which passengers must 
stand. Again, recommended safe riding practices for school bus pas- 
sengers is that they remain seated at all times while the vehicle 
is in motion. I know of no school buses that have a standee line. 

The point is that school bus drivers who, for the vast majority, 
drive a school bus as a part-time position have and continue to 
have difficulty seeing the purpose or relevance of committing to 
memory knowledge of the subjects I have just mentioned and oth- 
ers that have little or no relevance to the safe operation of a school 
bus. 

The most obvious difference between the school bus and other 
forms of passenger-carrying commercial vehicles is that the school 
bus, in nearly all States, is given the ability to stop to take on or 
discharge passengers on the traveled portion of the roadway. Yet 
the CDL skill test in many States including my own do not have 
a school bus operator-specific skill test exam and therefore do not 
require that a prospective school bus operator demonstrate that he 
or she knows how that procedure is accomplished. 

I should say they do have a skill test exam, but it does not in- 
clude the loading and unloading procedures for the operation of the 
specialized warning lamp system. 

The knowledge of and proper use of specialized warning lamps 
and stop arm systems, student crossing gates and specialized emer- 
gency escape doors, windows and roof hatches should in some way 
be addressed with a potential school bus driver before being li- 
censed to transport the Nation’s 23 million school children daily. 

I am in no way suggesting that motor vehicle licensing authori- 
ties assume the training responsibilities for our school bus driver 
population. School and contractor employers do have a responsibil- 
ity to adequately prepare potential school bus operators to safely 
perform the duties necessary to safely transport students. Yet we 
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all know that training and in-service prior to a driver taking his 
or her CDL knowledge and skills exam varies dramatically from 
State to State. , 

For example, in Iowa, a school bus driver applicant must obtain 
a CDL applicable to the class of vehicle he or she will drive, how- 
ever, they must also carry a separate school bus operators permit 
that is issued by my agency, the Department of Education. The 
school bus operator’s permit is based on the applicant’s ability to 
obtain a commercial driver’s license for the class of vehicle they 
will drive and that they meet established physical and mental 
qualifications. 

The new applicant must enroll in our entry-level school bus driv- 
er training program; however, they have to complete f the training 
'program within the first 6 months of employment, which means 
they could possibly have driven a school bus for up to 6 months 
without having formal classroom instruction, unless that instruc- 
tion is being given at the local level. 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Voy, let me interrupt you, and I hesitate 
to do this, but I think it is very important that we get the big pic- 
ture here, and for a lav person, this is sort of like jumping into the 
middle; it is like I walked into a movie that is about half over. So 
I would invite anyone to jump in here, but I will start with you, 
Mr. Voy — and everyone will have an opportunity to make their 
statements in a moment — but explain the big, picture here. If I 
want to drive a school bus in “x” State — use your own State if you 
want to — walk me through how this is done. What is the State in- 
volvement, and what is the Federal involvement? 

Mr. Voy. OK. 

Senator DeWine. Real simple, now. 

Mr. Voy. OK Basically, the applicant approaches the school dis- 
trict and requests a driving position for the district. The first thing 
they must do in my particular State is obtain a commercial driver’s 
license. That, in most instances, and we hope in all instances, 
would mean that the local school district prepares the drivers, 
gives them an opportunity to familiarize themselves with the vehi- 
cle, operate the vehicle before they go down with the vehicle to the 
examining station to obtain their commercial driver’s license. 

Senator DeWine. OK In the State of Iowa, then, how is that ad- 
ministered — is this a national test, is this a State test? How does 
it work? 

Mr. VOY. This is a State motor vehicle driver licensing test that 
is an approved program by the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration; the CDL license is an approved program. 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Scapellato, please jump in here at any 
time. Could you two just go back and forth and explain this for me 
quickly so we can get it on the record. I want to know what your 
involvement is as far as the CDL test. Do you set standards? How 
does it work 9 

Mr. Scapellato. OK In 1986, Congress passed the Commercial 
Vehicle Safety Act, which was a very prescriptive piece of legisla- 
tion. That charged the Department of Transportation and specifi- 
cally the Federal Highway Administration with establishing na- 
tional uniform standards for the testing and licensing of commer- 
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cial vehicle operators. And a subgroup of that would be the school 
bus operators. 

We went through rulemaking, and it took about a 6-year period 
to get the whole program in place. That established national test- 
ing and licensing standards and also mandated thait each State 
adopt through State legislation corresponding testing and licensing 
standards to ensure uniformity across the country. 

The deadline for all State adoptions of those uniform standards 
was April of 1992. All States met that deadline and were now im- 
plementing a State program because the States are the licensing 
entity consistent with those State standards. 

Senator DeWine. So in Iowa, I do not take the same test that 
I would take in Ohio, then, but how would you describe it? Describe 
for me how uniformity is achieved or what is the end result? 

Mr. Scapellato. The States are required to follow a uniform 
testing and licensing procedure. That is regulatory. So the content 
areas for the testing are uniform across the country. The different 
types of questions could possibly be different, but that is controlled 
through our work with our State partners and the American Motor 
Vehicle Association. 

Senator DeWine. So it is not 100 percent uniform in the sense 
that I am not taking the identical test. 

Mr. Scapellato. That is correct. 

Senator DeWine. But the objectives as set forth by you are sup- 
posed to be uniform nationwide. 

Mr. Scapellato. That is correct. 

Senator DeWine. And the general categories are the same. 

Mr. Scapellato. That is correct; content-specific areas are the 
same. 

Senator DeWine. Content-specific. OK Now, again, staying with 
the big picture, who has to get a CDL? 

Mr. Scapellato. Any person who is in commerce, meaning driv- 
ing commercial motor vehicles on highways, that fall into three cat- 
egories, and I will try to simplify rather than go to a technical defi- 
nition. 

Senator DeWine. OK 

Mr. Scapellato. Large trucks with large trailers, meaning 
26,000 pounds or greater with a trailer 10,000 pounds or greater; 
large trucks with smaller trailers, meaning a 26,000-pound truck 
with a 10,000-pound or less trailer; any vehicle that is designed to 
transport 16 or more passengers including the driver; and the last 
category is any size vehicle tnat is carrying hazardous material in 
quantities sufficient to be placarded. 

Those are the statutory and regulatory groups. 

Senator DeWine. You have now defined who has to get a CDL. 
Are there any subcategories in that? In other words, if I have a 
commercial driver’s license, do I have a commercial drivers license, 
or are there subcategories? 

Mr. Scapellato. There are endorsements that go along with the 
CDL. For example, you can get a hazardous material endorsement; 
you can get a passenger endorsement, which the school bus opera- 
tors would be required to have. 

Senator DeWine. So if I want to take hazardous material, I have 
to have that endorsement. 
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Mr. Scapellato. That is correct, if you want to transport haz- 
ardous material in a commercial vehicle. 

Senator DeWine. Now, let me make sure I understand this. Is 
it fair to say there is a general CDL, and then I get down into the 

specific? i 

Mr. Scapellato. That is correct, in terms of the cargo that is 

being transported. ' 

Senator DeWine. OK Now let us say I want to drive a school 
bus. So all I have to do is come in — and what happens? 

Mr. Scapellato. Under the existing requirements, the person 
would have to obtain a passenger endorsement. That would enable 
that individual to drive a school bus, and if the person elected to, 
he or she could also drive other types of passenger vehicles such 
as a transit bus, such as an airport shuttle bus, those other kinds 
of vehicles designed to transport 16 or more persons. 

Senator DeWine. I could drive a Greyhound? 

Mr. Scapellato. You would take a test for CDL for that class 
grouping — most likely it is a Group B vehicle — with a passenger 
endorsement. A Group B vehicle is a vehicle 26,000 pounds or more 
and designed to transport 16 or more persons. 

Senator DeWine. OK. So is the answer yes or no? I am just try- 
ing to understand Let us say I got my license last year to drive 
a school bus. Will that also enable me to be hired to drive an over- 
the-road Greyhound bus? 

Mr. Scapellato. Yes, if it is in the same vehicle grouping, which 
would be a Group B vehicle. 

Senator DeWine. Based on weight. 

Mr. Scapellato. Weight and articulation points, yes, sir, that 
would enable that individual to do that activity as well. 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Voy has described what I think he would 
say is a problem or an issue that we ought to look at, which is that 
some of the questions that are asked may not be too specific to 
school buses. In fact, the examples he gave would indicate that 
what you would do on a school bus would be just the opposite of 
what you might do if you were driving some other form of transpor- 
tation where you were hauling people for hire. 

Do you agree; is that a problem? 

Mr. Scapellato. Let me answer it this way. For the testing to 
meet the national standards, we created vehicle groups with cer- 
tain endorsements. For a passenger endorsement, there could pos- 
sibly be questions within the pool that school bus operators would 
have to answer that would not necessarily be exactly pertinent to 
school bus operations, and Mr. Voy did cite some of the examples 
that could possibly be asked by a State of an individual being test- 
ed for a passenger endorsement. 

The passenger endorsement includes all types of passenger car- 
riers, meaning school bus, transit, for-hire or contract motor coach- 
type carriage, and also school bus, of course. 

Senator DeWine. So depending on the weight, it basically in- 
cludes a shuttle at the airport, tor example, where I get on and 
somebody takes me out to the plane on this little shuttle that car- 
ries 15 or 20 people — that would be under the same category as a 
school bus? 

Mr. Scapellato. For passenger endorsement, that is correct. 
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Senator DeWine. For passenger endorsement, yes. I have to have 
passenger endorsement to drive a school bus, right? 

Mr. Scapellato. That is correct. 

Senator DeWine. And what else would be an example and would 
fall into the same category? 

Mr. Scapellato. Transit bus operators, Greyhound, for example, 
which you cited; private carriage — the church bus that takes pa- 
rishioners to, for example, Disney World. That individual bus, if it 
is designed to transport 16 or more passengers, would be covered 
for CDL. Airport limousines, shuttle services to airports would be 
different classes that would require a passenger endorsement. 

Senator DeWine. Now, your national standards that you insist 
the States comply with — your partners, as you have described 
them — what do those include besides a written test? Does this in- 
cludes hours behind the wheel? What is uniform and what is not 
uniform? What do you leave up to the States to determine, and 
what do you all impose or work with them on? 

Mr. Scapellato. Sir, let me try to answer that. First of all, the 
regulatory framework parallels strictly the statutory framework. 
The CDL Act of 1986 was a very prescriptive piece of legislation, 
requiring 22 mandatory items. So the regulations are based on that 
particular foundation. 

Working with our State partners as well as the industry through 
the rulemaking, we came up with a regulatory framework and a 
State framework that would achieve the following — and I need to 
make one very important distinction. CDL is a testing and licens- 
ing standard; it is not a driver training standard. 

Senator DeWine. And that is very important for us to under- 
stand. 

Mr. Scapellato. Very important. 

Senator DeWine. Good. Thank you. 

Mr. Scapellato. So that for purposes of getting the license, 
there are numerous processes a driver would have to go through. 
First of all, they would have to apply for the license, and that re- 
quires a certification on their part saying that they have a single 
license, that they have not had a disqualification, revocation or 
cancellation on an existing license, that they meet the Federal 
motor carrier driver qualifications to drive a commercial motor ve- 
hicle, meaning certain medical requirements. And with that certifi- 
cation, there is a corresponding burden placed on the State to ver- 
ify the certification by checking the driver licensing databases that 
would have this individual’s driving record. 

Finally, the individual actually has to take a general knowledge 
test, and if they elect to take the endorsement, they would have to 
take a specific test in the endorsement area and pass that with a 
score of 80 percent or better. 

Then, finally, they go out and take a road test in the representa- 
tive vehicle that they plan to drive, and they must pass the on-the- 
road skills test as a part of receiving the commercial driver’s li- 
cense. 

Senator DeWine. What if I decide 1 year I want to drive a school 
bus, and the next year I decide that I want to drive a shuttle? You 
said I would have to take a test driving that vehicle; do I have to 
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go back and take another test with that specific vehicle that I want 
to drive? 

Mr. Scapellato. The way we implemented the statutory scheme 
was to avoid that happening by allowing an individual to take a 
test — a representative vehicle is a Group A, B, or C vehicle. Group 
B would be a school bus or a transit bus. And with the passenger 
endorsement, that meant that you would not have to come back 
and take the test in the other representative vehicle. They ‘are all 
within a certain group or classification to avoid individuals being 
burdened by multiple testing. 

Senator DeWine. OK If I could summarize — and please, anyone 
feel free to jump in here— your national standards do not get into 
an issue such as you have to have had f< x” number of hours behind 
the wheel. 

Mr. Scapellato. That is correct. 

Senator DeWine. You do not tell the State it has to have some 
certification that this person — let us just make something up — has 
driven with an experienced driver who has a CDL for 20 hours, or 
something like that; you do not get into any of that? 

Mr. Scapellato. That is correct, Senator. Let me add something 
if I may, sir. Under a congressional mandate, we undertook a 
study, and that study has been completed to fulfill the congres- 
sional mandate, looking at how the private sector is providing 
training to commercial vehicle operators, including school bus oper- 
ators. That study has been completed, and we submitted the report 
to the Congress. _ 

In that particular study, we looked at whether entry-level driver 
training was being adequately dealt with by the private sector. The 
conclusion of the report indicates that the private sector training 
is not adequate. We plan to publicize that study in the Federal 
Register and to get public comment on it before going to rule- 
making, should that be the ultimate decision. 

Senator DeWine. I want to make sure I understand that. You 
said the private sector training? 

Mr. Scapellato. Right. 

Senator DeWine. How does that fit with a school bus driver in 
Ohio, or Louisiana or — pick a State. 

Mr. Scapellato. As you pointed out, CDL is not a testing and 
licensing standard. So that by doing the study, we also looked at 
a training aspect to meet another congressional mandate. Where 
this translates is that right now, training is a function of the em- 
ployer — 

Senator DeWine. The school district, in most cases. 

Mr. Scapellato. The school district. If the school district elects 
to require certain kinds of prerequisite training prior to receiving 
an application for an individual to drive a school bus, right now, 
that is a function of the school district as opposed to a State or 
Federal requirement. 

Senator DeWine. How, then, does your study that you have sum- 
marized for us pertain to that issue? 

Mr. Scapellato. As a part of that study, we are being asked to 
consider whether there is a need to go to formal rulemaking man- 
dating entiy-level driver training. 

Senator DeWine. And your conclusion was what? 
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Mr. Scapellato. The study indicates that the private sector 
training that we examined, one of which was school bus, has not 
adequately dealt with the demand for the training. That is the con- 
clusion of the study, and we are seeking more public comment on 
our study, including the methodology of the study and the study 
findings by publishing it in the Federal Register. 

Senator DeWine. I understand that school buses are only a por- 
tion of this, but would I be inaccurate if I extrapolated from what 
you just said to say that you have found that tnere is a problem 
or something lacking in regard to the training of new school bus 
drivers? 

Mr. Scapellato. I do not think we could make that conclusion 
from this study because the study design looked at how is the pri- 
vate sector meeting a certain demand lor various types of commer- 
cial vehicle operators from a training standpoint. And from the con- 
clusion, it is saying that right now, the private sector is not ade- 
quately dealing with the demand. 

Senator DeWine. Do most school districts use the private sector 
for training? Is that how it is done? You keep using the term “pri- 
vate sector,” and I want to make sure I can relate this or cannot 
relate this to the school bus issue — if you know the answer to the 
question. 

Mr. Scapellato. I do not know the answer. 

Senator DeWine. OK. 

Let us continue, if we could. Mr. Voy, did you complete what you 
wanted to say? We will have a chance to come back for questions, 
but I want to make sure we get through everyone here. 

Mr. Voy. For now, yes. 

Senator DeWine. OK. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Voy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Terry L. Voy, School Transportation Consultant 
Iowa Department of Education 

I want to thank you, Senator (DeWine), members of your staff and members; of 
this committee for allowing me to express a few concerns that I and several of my 
colleagues throughout the nation share regarding the national Commercial Driver's 
License program. 

Prior to the April 1, 1992, effective date of the CDL regulations, the school trans- 
portation industry expressed mixed feelings about this program and it’s application 
to the school bus driver population. Many school bus drivers and school officials 
viewed this as penalizing a category of motor vehicle operators (the school bus driv- 
er) that has historically, arid statistically provided the safest form of motor vehicle 
transportation in the world. 

Fm sure the degree of concern throughout the United States depended upon each 
state’s current motor vehicle licensing program; those already having school bus spe- 
cific licensing programs in place had already noted the benefits of such a program 
and were comforted by the final regulations giving states the ability to continue to 
include a school bus operator specific licensing procedure. In states having few li- 
censing requirements for truck and bus operators, for these states to comply with 
the proposed rules would require a major change in their driver licensing programs 
requiring considerable legislative and program funding commitments. 

The National Association of State Directors of Pupil Transportation Services, 
which I represent here today, and its membership of state-level individuals and 
agencies responsible for pupil transportation services in each of the 50 states and 
territories, recognized early -on the vast differences in the way school bus drivers 
were licensed throughout the nation. Based on input from drivers and their employ- 
ers we could see that the CDL regulations may be unpopular with school bus driv- 
ers, however, the safety advantage of exposing drivers on a national level to a uni- 
form set of VALID vehicle-specific knowledge and still tests seemed a prudent safety 
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countermeasure . . . particularly as our driver population has become increasingly 
more mobile. 

Unfortunately, in our zealousness for uniformity, we may have lost sight of the 
very unique knowledge and skill level demands that are placed on the drivers of 
our Nations 400,000 school buses, by licensing them solely on the basis of the pas- 
senger capacity and gross vehicle weight rating of the vehicle they drive. 

And although the final CDL rules did give states several flexibilities in their abil- 
ity to ’ 

“check that the vehicle in which the applicant takes his/her test is representative 
of the vehicle group the applicant has certified that he/she operates or expects to 
operate” (part 383, section 383.73, paragraph 2, Federal Motor Carrier Safety Regu- 
lations) < . 

many states, including my own, have chosen to adhere to the basic Class A 
through C vehicle classifications based on gross vehicle weight rating, vehicle com- 
binations and passenger capacity in establishing its operator knowledge and skill 



Doing this, however, treats the operator of an 84 passenger transit style school 
bus the same as that of the operator of a 40 passenger Greyhound-type commercial 
coach. Granted, some aspects of the two vehicle's component parts are the same or 
similar in their function; and some of the general operational skills such as turning 
and backing may be similar; but the basic design and purpose of the two vehicles 
are dramatically different. . 

The charter coach operator transports and must deal with adults and supervised 
children from point to point over long distances, and generally over paved highway 



The school bus operator must deal with an entirely different population that in- 
cludes students ranging in age and abilities from pre-school to high school; some 
possessing disabilities that range from mild to severe. The student management 
abilities of drivers may not be a licensing issue that can be addressed from an oper- 
ational standpoint, however, ironically, I can recall one passenger endorsement, 
knowledge test question based on information contained in the Essex Corporation’s 
Model Driver’s Manual for Commercial Vehicle Driver Licensing, which formed the 
basis for many CDL study guides and driver instructional programs throughout the 
country. The question dealt with the issue of an onboard disruptive passenger. The 
test question was worded something like: 

A disruptive passenger may be asked to leave the bus at what location? 

Answer: The next scheduled stop. Common sense would hopefully prevail with a 
school bus driver, in that you can’t simplv put a student off at the next stop unless 
the next stop was the student’s home or the school site. 

Other bits of required knowledge necessary for the operator of a passenger carry- 
ing vehicle include such information as: 

1. What are some hazardous materials that you cannot transport on buses? 

Answer: Class A poison, tear gas, more than lOO pounds oF solid Class B explo- 
sives, which would infer you can carry up to 100 pounds of such explosives. Again 
not applicable to the operation of a school bus. 

2. What is a standee line? 

Answer: Line within the driver’s compartment behind which passengers must 
stand. Again, recommended safe riding practices for school bus passengers is that 
they remain seated at all times while the vehicle is in motion. I know of no school 
buses that have a standee line. . . 

The point being that school bus drivers, who for the vast majority drive a school 
bus as a part-time position, have and continue to have difficulty seeing the purpose 
or relevance to committing to memory knowledge of the subjects I’ve just mentioned 
and others that have little or no relevance to the safe operation of a school bus. 

The most obvious difference between the school bus and other forms of passenger 
carrying commercial vehicles is that the school bus, in nearly all states is given the 
ability to stop on the traveled portion of the roadwav to take on or discharge pas- 
sengers. Yet, the CDL skill test in many states, including my own, do not have a 
school bus operator-specific skill test exam and, therefore, do not require that a pro- 
spective schoolbus operator demonstrate he or she knows how that procedure is ac- 
complished. 

The knowledge of and proper use of specialized warning lamp and stop arm sys- 
tems, student crossing gates, and specialized emergency escape doors, windows and 
roof hatches should, in some way be addressed with a potential school bus driver 
before being licensed to transport the nation’s 23 million school children daily. 

School and contractor employers DO have a responsibility to adequately prepare 
potential school bus operators to safely perform the duties necessary to safely trans- 
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port students. Yet we all know that training and inservice prior to a driver taking 
his or her CDL knowledge and skill exams varies widely throughout the nation. 

For example, in Iowa, a school bus driver applicant must obtain a CDL applicable 
to the class of vehicle he or she will drive, however, must also carry on their person 
a ‘^School Bus Operator’s Permit” issued by my agency, the Department of Edu- 
cation. The School Bus Operator’s Permit is based on the applicant’s ability to ob- 
tain a commercial driver’s license for the class of vehicle they will drive and that 
they meet established physical and mental qualifications. 

, This new applicant must enroll in and complete an entry-level school bus driver 
training program as programmed by the Department, of Education within the first 
6-months of employment. Therefore, a new school bus driver applicant could possess 
a CDL to operate a Class B charter coach, apply for a school dus operator’s permit 
from my office and if all physical qualifications are met, begin driving a school bus 
immediately without ever having set behind the wheel of a school dus up to six 
months prior to having completed the required classroom instruction. 

We feel that our school and contractor owners are more responsible than to allow 
this scenario to occur and we are working diligently through our rule making proc- 
ess to require that school bus drivers demonstrate to employers basic school bus 
operational knowledge and skills prior to application for a “School Bus Operator’s 
Permit”, but must recognize that a potential problem now exists. 

Prior to April 1, 1992, Iowa did require a school bus driver to demonstrate his 
or her ability to properly operate the special lighting and stop arm system of a 
school bus by simulating student pick-ups for license examiners. Since the adoption 
of standardized skill testing maneuvers, which increased the skill testing time nec- 
essary for examiners, a school bus driver is no longer required to demonstrate their 
proficiency in the use of this special equipment. 

The Iowa Department of Education conducted nearly 200 inservice sessions with 
school bus drivers prior to the April 1 1992, CDL implementation deadline to famil- 
iarize them with the purpose of the CDL legislation and to review with them CDL 
study materials in preparation for the knowledge and skill test exams. Then and 
today, I am quizzed by drivers as to application of much of the information they 
are required to know in order to obtain their CDL. 

I certainly am not condemning Iowa or any other state’s motor vehicle licensing 
authorities for adopting and complying with the strictest of interpretations of the 
commercial driver license regulations. I was a participant in a state -sponsored 
multi-disciplinary task force to discuss and recommend legislation implementing 
Iowa’s CDL legislation, thinking that general uniformity of commercial operator li- 
censing across the nation was and still is desirable. 

However, uniformity without making the licensing process fully applicable to the 
type and purpose of the vehicle's operation, particularly with respect to the oper- 
ation of a schoolbus does not get us to the desired safety level we and all parents 
of this nation expect. We think we can do better. 

Therefore, the National Association of State Directors of Pupil Transportation 
Services would support the adoption of national guidelines for a school bus operator- 
specific commercial driver’s license. 

Thank you for permitting me to share our thoughts on this subject. 

Senator DeWine. Noel Biery, of the Kickert School Bus Line. 
Good morning. 

Mr. Biery. Good morning, Senator. 

From your recent comments here, I think you are more inter- 
ested in talking about the “blocking and tackling” aspects of school 
bus licensing under the CDL than my prepared remarks. 

Senator DeWine. Well, that is not necessarily true. Quite frank- 
ly, I often find in these hearings, which are broadcast, that we get 
so far into the weeds, and we assume that people know things, and 
usually that is not true. I think that is the biggest problem we 
have in Government today with communication. I was trying to 
back out of the weeds a little bit and look at the big picture, so I 
was trying to build a house and talk about what CDLs are, which 
you all know, and assumed everybody knows, but everybody does 
not necessarily know that unless they are involved in that. So I 
would invite you to proceed however you wish to proceed. We are 
looking today in this panel at a very big issue, and that is the big 
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issue of the training and the retraining and the retraining of school 
bus drivers, because even though we focused in our first and sec- 
ond panel on a very precise mechanical problem, we know that the 
biggest problem and the biggest number of lives that are lost every 
year are lost because of driver error. That is true with our own pas- 
senger vehicles, and it is true with school buses as well. 

So that is the background, but this panel should feel free to dis- 
cuss the whole issue of training, and do not worry about how my 
questions focus. I will come back and get into your area later. 

Mr. Biery. Well, my area is the same area, and at least for the 
moment, let me leave my prepared marks “in the weeds,” as you 
described, and speak to some of the things that you asked ques- 
tions about as to what really happens. 

I am here as a member of and immediate past president of the 
National School Transportation Association, which is private sector 
contractors that provide service to school districts, regular school 
transportation. But along with that, I still, after many years of 
doing this, drive a school bus on a regular basis, and I am a pub- 
licly-elected member of the school board. 

I think it is important to do a couple of things here. First, I 
would like to spealc to Mr. Scapellato’s report on his own study. 
The use of the terms “private sector” and “inadequate” I am afraid 
could create an unfortunate impression. There were three cat- 
egories in his study that were examined for the adequacy of test- 
ing. Those were heavy trucks, motor coaches, and school buses. 

The final conclusion of his study was that of the three, the school 
bus category training was better than the other two, and the rec- 
ommendation was that if the Federal Government decided to get 
involved in the mandatory training of any of the categories that 
they should begin with heavy trucks because the problem is much 
more serious there, then go on to motor coach training, and implied 
if money were left and they continued to go further, then they 
could consider school buses. 

I think his study did, as he described, a good job of evaluating 
in a short term, broadly, and we were rather pleased with the re- 
sults. We can always do better, and I think everybody in the busi- 
ness does do better. 

Now, on the issue of the CDL and its impact on school bus driv- 
ers and school bus operations, most of my remarks in this respect 
were very similar to Mr. Voy’s. The CDL is excellent. It has been 
a real contributor to providing a credential that verifies the skill 
level of drivers, and in the school bus end of the business certainly 
it does the same thing, except that what we have to do is to teach 
to the test. They have to get this credential, and they have to pass 
the test, and the test is designed to produce truck drivers. 

You asked for specific examples of what applies and what does 
not apply. One of the major road test examination features is back- 
ing a school bus up to a loading dock, and that skill has to be so 
exact that the rear of the bus must be no closer than one foot from 
a line on the ground which represents the loading dock. Now, we 
pick up in our company no children at loading docks, but that re- 
mains in there. 

The type of thing that is omitted that does not occur is how to 
make a school bus stop at a railroad crossing. Now, I am from Illi- 
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nois, and in Illinois, we just had a national tragedy that involved 
exactly that skill and that judgment. What it all boils down to is 
that we feel that the operation of the school bus is unique, not so 
much what the chassis is and how it operates on the road — those 
are certainly skills that have to be there — but what happens in and 
around the school bus and how much control a school bus driver 
has with respect to the safety of the children in its operation. 

I think a common recommendation would be that the skill of 
backing up to a loading dock might be omitted and replaced with 
how to make a school bus stop at a railroad crossing. Right now, 
that is not possible. 

However, in Illinois, we have put a lot of effort into this to try 
to work within the parameters of the Federal requirements for the 
CDL, and we have gotten great cooperation from the Illinois school 
board, the State board of education, and the Secretary of State’s of- 
fice. It used to split this function. You described earlier that there 
are split functions in different States. We were able to persuade, 
through our trade association in Illinois, the State board of edu- 
cation to relinquish the school bus driver’s permit to the Secretary 
of State’s office so that the two could be combined in a CDL. 

With the Secretary of State’s office, we helped them develop a 
complementary testing program with the Secretary of State’s regu- 
lar CDL requirement which has the Federal requirements included 
in it, which they refer to as the “J-48.” When an applicant comes 
in, we teach to the J-48, which is a school bus driver-specific CDL 
that also meets the Federal requirements of the CDL and is only 
valid when used to drive a school bus — not a transit bus, not an 
over-the-road coach, but a school bus — and the driver also has the 
school bus driver permit. 

It has been wonderful. It is very effective. It helps us decide in 
an interview process whether someone might see a school bus driv- 
ing job as a career opportunity that could be rewarding to them 
and one where they would stay for a long period of time, as op- 
posed to people who come to us because we train for free, get their 
CDL, and leave immediately to go and drive a truck somewhere 
else. 

This is an important thing. This is a real opportunity to verify 
through testing whether the training of a school bus driver has 
been adequate enough or not. Right now, it cannot be determined. 
CDL testing only will tell you whether the training to be a truck 
driver is adequate for that school bus applicant. We have to take 
them back and teach them how to be a school bus driver after they 
have passed the test for the CDL. 

What I was going to suggest here today is that you are going to 
hear many excellent suggestions for school bus safety, and your 
record of being concerned about this issue is well-known. What we 
would like to suggest, the National School Transportation Associa- 
tion, is that we work with you and with other people who are in- 
volved in the private sector, the NAPT, which is the public sector 
trade association, and the Federal Government, to develop a rec- 
ommendation that could be presented to the Congress and to the 
DOT on an alternative or an enhancement to the CDL that would 
provide a unique school bus-specific CDL that is uniformly offered 
and tested to in all 50 States. 
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We would be happy to cooperate in that, and we are happy to 
suggest it. Beyond that, I would thank you for asking us to be here 
today. 

[Tne prepared statement of Mr. Biery follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Noel Biery, Member 



National School Transportation Association 

Chairman DeWine and Members of this distinguished Committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to present testimony on an issue which suggests no easy answers, but 
one that must be addressed if we are to achieve our shared interest in ensuring safe 
operation of our nation's yellow school bus fleet. 

My name is Noel Biery and my appearance before you today flows from my deep 
convictions about modifications that should be made in this national commercial 
drivers license program, or CDL. My views on this important subject certainly re- 
flect the standing policy of the National School Transportation Association, of which 
I am proud to be a member and immediate past president. But they also capture 
many of the concerns that have been raised by pupil transportation professionals 
across the spectrum including school districts, school transportation contractors, 
state directors of pupil transportation and their associations. I am also a past presi- 
dent of the Illinois School Transportation Association and served on our state's 
Board of Education Pupil Transportation Advisory Board. For nearly 25 years I 
have been associated with Kickert School Bus Line, Inc. Today, I am the General 
Manager of this company which operates 200 yellow school buses. While I under- 
stand school transportation well as a manager, I also bring the perspective of one 
who to this day drives a bus and also serves as an elected member of the local 
school board. n • 

The Commercial Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986 established that school buses 
shall be considered commercial motor vehicles if they are designed to transport more 
than 15 passengers, or the vehicle weighs 26,001 pounds or more (GVWR) or is de- 
termined by the Secretary of Transportation to pose a safety risk. The CDL program 
and testing regimen sought to establish minimum federal standards for licensing, 
testing, qualifications and classification of commercial drivers. Unfortunately, these 
minimum standards have proven to be insufficient in the school transportation in- 
dustry, and today we call for special qualifications and licensing restrictions for 
school bus drivers. 

The CDL law was built on the rationale that a classified license system adminis- 
tered by the states would rely on uniform minimum standards to ensure licensing 
consistency from state to state concerning minimum training, minimum testing, and 
minimum qualifications. While we extol the benefits of the CDL system and regard 
it as a significant step toward improved commercial motor vehicle safety, we must 
now reach beyond minimum standards and expectations for our nation's yellow 
school bus drivers. The lowest common denominator approach to licensing this safe- 
ty sensitive workforce is simply not good enough in transporting our nation's most 
precious cargo, 25 million school children each day. 

We are calling on the Congress to require that a federal schoolbus -specific CDL 
with special restrictions be adopted, and that a driver ‘may not operate a higher 
classification vehicle without additional testing and licensure. The CDL testing regi- 
men requires knowledge of only basic concepts. Further, states were given discretion 
under the law to administer tests appropriate to their particular circumstances. 
This is one instance where flexibility and state discretion has yielded a patchwork 
quilt of practices which fails to meet the critical test of public safety. While some 
states may require residents to meet licensing standards that are more stringent 
than the federal minimum standards, others have done little (if anything) to build 
on the federal minimum standards and achieve higher levels of safety. 

We have simply underestimated the complete diversity in the way that states ad- 
minister the CDL program and augment it to meet their own needs. There is no 
consensus on what the state standards applicable to school bus operation should be, 
and thus we must explore model state programs and draw from each of them the 
best elements that might reasonably and practicably constitute a new set of federal 
standards for school bus operations. The best features of those state systems that 
require an additional “S” endorsement must now be incorporated into the national 
standards. 

A recent NSTA survey of state driver qualification requirements illustrates the 
problem. Only 14 states require a separate school bus endorsement in order to drive 
a school bus, including the State of Ohio. Requirements for these endorsements vary 
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widely in areas such as training, physical examinations, refresher course work, and 
criminal checks. Of the 14 states, only 6 pose additional written test questions spe- 
cific to that endorsement. 

L«t there be no doubt that school transportation is far and away the safest form 
of surface transportation in our country. The most recent data available from the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) for the year 1994 reveals 
that less than 0.4 percent of the 428,000 fatal traffic crashes were school bus relat- 
ed. On average, only 11 school bus occupants are killed each year in school bus-re- 
lated traffic crashes and only 31 pedestrians. This, after transporting almost 24 mil- 
lion school children, 4 billion miles each year. While we strive for a zero tolerance 
threshold on serious injuries and fatalities, we are proud of our industry’s exem- 
plary record of safety which has resulted in a steady downward trend of serious in- 
juries and fatalities over the past decade. 

To ensure that all school- bus drivers are qualified professionals, it is necessary 
to develop specialized licensing standards that apply only' to school bus drivers, 
much as the law provides for drivers transporting hazardous materials. An ade- 
quately prepared driver is the best accident prevention tool. While the CDL has un- 
doubtedly improved the professionalism of our nation’s commercial truck and bus 
drivers and reduced accident rates, special certification requirements and license re- 
strictions are needed for school bus drivers. 

Just as hazardous materials drivers are presently required to take a written test 
that has specialized questions pertaining to the transportation of hazardous mate- 
rials, we believe it is nigh time that school bus drivers be required to demonstrate 
such specialized proficiencies as well. The current CDL system has served the public 
interest adequately, but we must press for better. This crazy quilt pattern that var- 
ies widely from state to state is precisely what the CDL program sought to limit 
in the first instance. What it did, however, in the name of flexibility, was to estab- 
lish a second tier endorsement system (or in some states none at all) which is as 
disparate as the varied state classification system which preceded the CDL. The sys- 
tem today simply fails to adequately train drivers for the vehicles they are going 
to drive and for the critical mission they serve. 

What we advocate is more narrowly classified licensing. We believe that the li- 
cense of a driver of a school bus should be vehicle specific. We believe that a quali- 
fied motorcoach driver does not automatically acquire competencies to operate an 
18-wheel freight-carrying combination truck. Conversely, a qualified truck driver 
does not automatically possess the skills essential to operation of a school bus. Driv- 
er proficiency, therefore, should be demonstrated in the precise class of vehicle to 
be operated. 

The actual written test should eliminate questions which do not pertain to the 
mission of school bus driving at all (such as backing up to a loading dock), and in- 
sert in their place school bus-specific questions. We must ensure that all states are 
including school bus-specific questions in their written tests and school bus-specific 
maneuvers in their road tests. These might include: additional activities as part of 
the pre-trip inspection routine (such as alternately flashing signal lights, crossover 
mirrors, and emergency exits); and some designated number of school bus-specific 
maneuvers to the standard road test (such as a railroad crossing, or a simulated 
student loading or unloading procedure). 

Legislation offered by Sen. Frank Lautenberg and Rep. Jim Traficant calls for es- 
tablishment of new proficiency standards for all school tus drivers. We applaud the 
spirit of this recommendation, and believe that our proposal for a school bus-specific 
CDL is a logical outgrowth of stepped-up specialized training and proficiency dem- 
onstration. Training, in fact, should be considered an integral part of the skill ver- 
ification process. An adequate training program, which would incorporate many of 
the school bus operation proficiency standards spelled out in this pending federal 
legislation, should be considered a prerequisite to the granting of a school bus-spe- 
cific CDL. 

Many states oirrently require extensive training. To offer a sense of just how rig- 
orous the training requirement is in some states, Pennsylvania requires completion 
of 20 hours of instruction, including 14 hours of classroom instruction and 6 hours 
of vehicle familiarity and driving instruction (in -bus training). Other states such as 
Tennessee require less classroom time and up to 50 hours of actual behind-the- 
wheel instructional time. 

Complimentary to the modified CDL program I have described, we propose that 
any holder of a school bus-specific CDL not be permitted to operate a commercial 
vehicle in a higher classification without additional training and testing as specified 
by DOT. The reason for such a restriction is two-fold: we need a well-trained and 
dedicated corps of experienced school bus drivers in our country; and we also must 
stem a stunning trend in many areas that routinely lures ambitious drivers from 
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this expert workforce to take on full-time responsibilities behind the wheel of an- 
other commercial bus or truck which their CDL entitles them to operate. This, I be- 
lieve, is one of the unintended consequences of the CDL law. If allowed to continue, 
we will quickly find ourselves with a depleted workforce and some commensurate 
degradation of safety in our industry. Many states are already experiencing chronic 
driver shortages, and we risk leaving many buses idled and students stranded if 
this trend is not addressed. . . 

Contractors and districts alike across the nation provide new school bus driver ap- 
plicants extensive training and behind-the-wheel experience in advance of CDL test- 
ing. This can consume weeks and significant funds, all of which is lost when that 
newly licensed CDL operator leaves for better opportunities, sometimes with barely 
any time served at the wheel of a yellow school bus. In fact, a recent survey of mem- 
bers by NSTA revealed that 41 percent of drivers trained by contractors obtained 
a CDL and then left their positions in short order to work for another company 
seeking CDL operators. This is an astonishing percentage, and federal attention is 
required now. . 

' To those that 'will insist that the states will be unduly burdened, I would point 

to the actual experience to date. Some states have appealed to FHWA in the past 
for changes in the skills test and were denied approval. Some states have reported 
that they have had to actually downgrade their own requirements so. as to conform 
to the federal CDL program even though the law purports to provide states the lati- 

* tude to improve on the federal minimum requirements. These skills tests, many 
states have argued, should be made more specific for school buses. States are also 
seeking federal help to reduce the exodus from school transportation by drivers re- 
cently trained and licensed so as to establish a more stable school bus driver work 
force. Under the modified system we have proposed, drivers would have to choose 
a vehicle type in which they want to be trained, tested, and employed. If an upgrad- 
ing of that specialized ana restricted license reauired additional testing (at least 
road testing) and perhaps additional training ana fees, it would seem that a desir- 
able chilling effect on “CDL vehicle jumping” would be established. 

My own State of Illinois provides perhaps one of the most helpful models. A school 
bus CDL with a so-called “J-48” restriction limits commercial motor vehicle oper- 
ation to a school bus only, and must be used within classification and is only valid 
when accompanied by a valid Illinois school bus permit. In other words, this restric- 
tive CDL cannot be used for operation of a charter bus or any other bus or truck. 
One can, however, upgrade a school bus CDL to a regular CDL at any time if de- 
sired. Illinois is also currently working with the federal government to modify the 
written and behind-the-wheel tests administered to school dus applicants. 

Some will argue that our call for a school bus-specific CDL is tantamount to an 
unfunded mandate on the states which would still administer the modified program. 
Such an assertion is simply preposterous. I challenge anyone to demonstrate how 
our approach would impose additional costs beyond tnose very modest one-time im- 
plementation costs that could be anticipated. To the degree there are any such front- 
end costs at all, we propose they be offset with existing Motor Carrier Assistance 
Safety Program (MCSAP) or other highway safety grant funds. When the Congress 
reauthorizes the Sec. 402 grant and MCSAP grant programs next year in ISTEA, 
why not provide either an earmark to support this important new program initia- 
tive, or explicit guidance to the states in the distribution of those funds. Given the 
very positive impacts that can be expected in the form of a better trained and more 
experienced school bus driving force with a resulting reduction in serious injuries 
and fatalities, these expenditures should be viewed as de minimus and will undoubt- 
edly produce other beneficial effects for our nation's economy. 

Paperwork burdens would similarly be minimal since DOT has ample experience 
with developing written and road tests for commercial drivers, and state DMV’s 

* could readily adapt their written and road tests to meet the new federal require- 
ments we call for. 

Finally, if this new federal school bus-specific CDL were tied in with the conduct 
of a federal criminal background check, states' efforts to obtain this critical informa- 
tion would be easier. NSTA heartily endorses legislative calls for a federal criminal 

* background check provided that available technology ensures that results are pro- 
vided in a timely manner. Excessive delays in processing these criminal checks, as 
is the rule today, only exacerbate problems we have in many areas in recruiting and 
retaining new drivers. 

In the spirit of the original CDL legislation, Congress should not prescribe the 
precise testing regimen or administrative procedures to be employed by the states 
in implementing these proposals. We advocate the creation of a joint government- 
industry task force to discuss solutions to the current licensing problems we have 
described, and to develop an implementation plan. The task force should report its 
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findings and recommendations jointly to the Congress and DOT within one year 
from the date of enactment of the legislation we envision, with a requirement for 
a mid-course assessment to be provided as well. • , .• 

Again, I thank you for your remarkable leadership on many important school bus 
safety issues, and. look forward to working closely with you in the weeks ahead as 
you attempt to fashion legislation around the many laudable recommendations you 
will have heard today. 

Senator DeWine. Well, I appreciate that recommendation and 
would ask all of our panelists for a quick reaction to it, whether 
that is something that is doable. You have heard the various com- 
ments. 

Mr. Voy, could we start with you? 

Mr. Voy. Senator, I agree whole-heartedly with Mr. Biery, and 
I think our association would parrot his offer to work with your * 

committee and with NHTSA to come up with a recommendation in 
that area. 

I do not think we are looking for a big thing here. What we want 
to do is validate the training that is actually taking place now and * 

some excellent training that is taking place by both our contractor 
operators and our school district operators. We just want to make 
sure through that test that the training has been validated. We are 
certainly not going to give up our responsibility to train the driv- 
ers. 

Senator DeWine. And I appreciate that. Wouldn’t you, however, 
also agree that while there are many good things going on, one of 
the consequences of a test is that you do have to teach to that test 
to some extent, and you have to cover certain things, and having 
this national standard that does to some extent at least focus on 
all the talents and skills and thought processes that have to go for 
a good school bus driver would bring about some uniformity? 

Mr. Voy. Yes, I agree. 

Senator DeWine. Let me ask you, Mr. Scapellato. 

Mr. Scapellato. Senator, as you know, Secretary Pena and my 
administrator, Rodney Slater, have said safety is our number one 
priority within the Department of Transportation. We have many 
initiatives going on to improve CDL effectiveness, to improve the 
CDL because we believe it is an outstanding program, as my col- 
leagues at the table have already testified to. We are also doing a 
lot of work in the area of driver training to meet the mandates. We 
have a lot of forums going on, and we have outreach. So we would 
welcome any opportunity to work with our partners, the States, the 
industry, school districts, in any of those forums or any other forum 
to arrive at the best solutions to improve our safety posture across 
the country. ► 

Senator DeWine. Thank you. 

Mr. Rickert, we have been ignoring you, and I apologize for that. 

As the audience can see, Mr. Holmes is not here, but you are here 
from the motor vehicle association. We would appreciate it if you 
could give us your testimony and your thoughts, and feel free to 
summarize and we will make your full statement a part . of the 
record. And if you want to also in your comments respond to any- 
thing that we have already talked about, you may do that as well. 

Mr. Rickert. I have been itching to respond and also to endorse 
what has been introduced previously. 
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Mr. Holmes 1 written statement is in the record in its entirety. He 
is en route right now from Indiana and obviously has not arrived 
yet, so I am covering for him. 

My name is Marshall Rickert, and I am executive vice president 
for the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators. The 
association is an organization that represents State and provincial 
officials in the United States and Canada responsible for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of laws pertaining to motor vehicles 
and to driver licensing activities. 

Much of the statement that we put in the record has been pre- 
viously discussed, and I have heard nothing that I am in disagree- 
ment with so I am not going to read it. There were two points that 
the previous speakers stressed and we whole-heartedly endorse; 
One is the need for a greater level of training for operators of 
school buses. There are, as the previous speakers pointed out, nu- 
merous aspects of safely operating a school bus that differ from 
other forms of passenger vehicles and certainly differ from other 
forms of commercial vehicles. 

The second point that has been recommended and we again sup- 
port with some qualifications is the possibility of creating a new 
commercial driver licensing class for school bus operators. We do 
not oppose that. Our organization participated from the onset of 
the commercial driver licensing program in developing classifica- 
tion standards to try to test for as many specific skill areas as pos- 
sible, and it was simply the need for some uniformity and some 
streamlining of the testing process that eliminated a lot of different 
test techniques that would specialize in very narrow areas of com- 
mercial vehicle operations. 

But the testing and licensing in and of itself in a vacuum is at 
best an indirect way of getting at the problem. It is costly, and I 
would be. remiss if I did not point out that a mandate to create a 
new classification would cost the States substantial money, and al- 
though it samples knowledge, it does not thoroughly test it. 

As Mr. Biery pointed out just now, if a test is developed, the in- 
clination absent independent training requirements would simply 
be to teach to the test questions, and I am not sure that that would 
be effective in and of itself. 

Senator DeWine. Excuse me for interrupting. No matter what 
the test is, isn't that a consequence? In other words, we have today 
school bus drivers who are taking a test. They have already taken 
a test. Isn't there, at least to some extent, a teaching toward that 
test, and if that is true, why in the world shouldn't the driver that 
is taking my child in the morning be tested toward skills that 
apply to keeping my child safe instead of skills that apply to keep- 
ing a bag of corn or wheat safe? Maybe I am missing something 
here. 

Mr. Rickert. We support the test procedures. The point I am 
trying to make is that absent a requirement for specific training, 
individuals can simply read a manual or gain knowledge in ad- 
vance of test questions and pass the test. 

We believe the test procedure will support the safe operation of 
a school bus, but more direct and more important is the training 
program 
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Senator DeWine. Yes, and I do not disagree with that at all. We 
do not have magic wands here in Congress, though. I mean, in 
school bus safety which, by the way, I think needs to be stated 
again, is the safest form of transportation that I am aware of per 
mile, per individual; I do not know of anything that is safer, at 
least if you compare it with auto transportation. We do not want 
anyone coming away from this hearing thinking the best thing they 
can do for their child is to take their kid to school. That is not true. 
Statistically, your child is going to be a lot safer on a bus than if 
you take that child to school, and certainly that child is going to 
be a lot- safer than if you allow your 16-year-old to drive to school. 
That is what the statistics are. So I want to make that very, very 
clear. 

But even though it is clearly the safest form of transportation, 
as a parent, I want some assurance that the person who picks up 
my child in the morning has been tested toward the skills nec- 
essary for driving that school bus. 

Now, as I said, if I had a magic wand, I would skip the test and 
go directly to the training. If I could have one thing, I would have 
more training. But I do not have the wand up here, so we are going 
to have to go at this in a different fashion. 

I would like you to address the issue of if we are doing testing 
anyway, and the Federal Government is mandating some testing 
anyway, why don't we get a little more specific if we are going to 
do it? 

Mr. Rickert. We endorse that, and one of the major points I 
want to make is our commitment to work with others here at the 
table and certainly with our elected officials to develop a better 
commercial driver's license testing program. 

The other endorsement is the endorsement of more training. 
Only 28 States according to our numbers actually train school bus 
operators now. That means 22 do not. And certainly the establish- 
ment of a training requirement in conjunction with a more specifi- 
cally focused area of test questions for commercial driver's licensing 
is our view of the best solution. 

Senator DeWine. That sounds like a very good summary to me. 

Let me just ask a question on the statistics you just cited. You 
said 22 States do not train. Does that mean 22 States as States do 
not train, or does it mean they may require training and they just 
do not do it themselves? 

Mr. Rickert. Our records show that only 28 States require 
school bus operators to be specifically trained to operate school 
buses. AJ1 the jurisdictions, all of the States and the District of Co- 
lumbia require the commercial driver's license including the pas- 
senger endorsement. 

Senator DeWine. But can we assume that 22 States do not re- 
quire any training from— in other words, if I go in to get my li- 
cense, in 22 States, I do not have to prove that I have gone through 
a course, even if it is a nongovernmental course. 

Mr. Rickert. That is our assumption. 

Senator DeWine. That is your understanding of what those fig- 
ures mean. 

Mr. Rickert. Yes, sir. 
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Senator DeWine. That is certainly a shocking statistic. Do you 
have that list with you? 

Mr. RiCKERT. I can get it for you. 

Senator DeWine. Why don’t you submit it, and we will make 
that part of the record, because I think anyone who wants to un- 
derstand how their State is. doing should know whether their State 
requires any training or not. 

Mr. Rickert. I would be happy to send that, Senator. 

[Information follows:] 
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Senator DeWine. Let me open it up quickly. We have gotten 
comments as we have gone along, but I would like to see if anyone 
has any final comments. 

Mr. Biery. 

Mr. Biery. Just* one thing on the allusion to the possible un- 
funded mandate issue. The experience in Illinois with the cost of 
doing this J-48 thing was that there were some very modest up- 
front costs and no maintenance costs beyond that. 

To the degree that there may be some, we would like to propose 
that they could be offset with existing Motor Carrier Safety Assist- 
ance Program and other highway safety grant funds that are al- 
ready in place for that kind of thing. 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Scapellato. 

Mr. Scapellato. Senator, the only other thing I would like to 
add is that to be responsive to your request ana the committee's 
request, you asked us to prepare options should the committee 
elect to do something in this area. We have submitted in our for- 
mal remarks to you four options for your consideration, 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Scapellato follows:] 

Prepared Statement of James E. Scapellato, Director, Office of Motor 
Carrier Safety and Technology, Federal Highway Administration 

It is a pleasure to appear before you today to discuss a program very important 
to us, that being the Commercial Driver Licensing program, commonly referred to 
as CDL, and its impact on school bus transportation. Accompanying me at the wit- 
ness table is Mr. Phil Forian, a Transportation Specialist in the Office of Motor Car- 
rier’s Driver Standards Division. Upon conclusion of my remarks, Mr. Foijan and 
I will attempt to answer any questions that you may have. 

My formal presentation will center around three areas: first, a retrospective view 
of the CDL program, second, the interface of the CDL program with school bus 
transportation, and lastly, based on the Committee’s request, a discussion of various 
CDL/school bus options. 

RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE CDL PROGRAM 

One of the Federal Highway Administration’s (FHWA’s) key missions is to reduce 
commercial motor vehicle crashes and resulting fatalities and injuries. To carry out 
that key mission, the FHWA has set an ultimate goal of creating a crash-free envi- 
ronment where there are zero commercial motor vehicle (CMV) crashes, zero inju- 
ries and zero fatalities. 

Prior to implementation of the Commercial Driver’s License (CDL) program, any 
person having an automobile license could legally drive a. tractor-trailer or a bus in 
18 States and the District of Columbia. Although 32 other States had some , form 
of a classified driver licensing system, only 12 oithose States required a road skills 
test in a representative vehicle. The remaining 20 States only required a knowledge 
test and no road skills test. As a result, many unqualified drivers potentially were 
operating CMVs throughout the country. Moreover, many of these same drivers 
compounded the problem by being able to illegally obtain multiple driver’s licenses, 
thereby hiding or spreading convictions for traffic violations among several driving 
records, thus enabling them to continue to drive. 

Under the Commercial Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986, much has been accom- 
plished to improve CMV safety through the delivery of the CDL program. The goal 
of the CDL program is to ensure that drivers of CMVs have the knowledge and 
skills to drive the vehicle of their choice and have only one license, and to ensure 
that problem drivers are removed from the highways. To achieve this end, the 
FHWA, in cooperation with the States, embarked on establishing: 

• A national system of uniform licensing and testing for all 50 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and a national network for the exchange of electronic data to 
monitor on-the-road driver performance, improve timely licensing decisions and pro- 
vide enhanced customer service. 

As a result of this effort, the States have: 

o Issued over 7.5 million CDLs meeting the new testing and licensing require- 
ments, of which approximately 742,000 are held by school bus operators. Moreover, 
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these same drivers are subject to an employer-based alcohol and controlled sub- 
stance testing program as a result of the mandates contained in the Omnibus 



Transportation Employee Testing Act of 1991. 
The 1986 Act also established 



minimum national standards that CMV drivers, 
employers, and States had to meet which: 

o made it illegal for a CMV driver to hold more than one license and. have more 
than one driving record; 

o made it a requirement for States to adopt testing and licensing standards that 
ensure that a driver is qualified to operate the type of vehicle he or she plans to 
operate; 

o made it an employer's responsibility to know if an employee had a valid CDL; 
and 



o established a national clearinghouse for the electronic exchange of CMV driving 
records in all 50 States and the District of Columbia. 

To implement the provisions of the Act, the FHWA developed and issued stand- 
ards for States’ testing and licensing CMV drivers. These standards require drivers 
to obtain a CDL if they are engaged in either interstate or intrastate commerce and 
drive: 

© A vehicle that has a gross combination weight rating (GCWR) of 26,001 or more 
pounds, inclusive of a towed unit(s) with a gross vehicle weight rating (GVWR) of 
more than 10,000 pounds; or 

o A vehicle that has a GVWR of 26,001 or more pounds; or 

o A vehicle that is designed to transport 16 or more passengers, including the 
driver; or ... 

o A vehicle of any size that is transporting hazardous materials in an amount 
that requires placarding. 

In addition to the testing and licensing standards, minimum Federal penalties 
and sanctions were also developed and issued for CMV drivers, employers, or States 
that violate any of the CDL requirements. 

As part of the FHWA’s effort to develop comprehensive driver licensing standards, 
ideas and comments were solicited from the States, industry, labor and the public 
through the rulemaking process. In the initial CDL notice of proposed rulemaking 
(NPRM) in 1987, four vehicle classification groups were proposed: 
o Combination Vehicle; 
o Heavy Straight Truck; 
o Small Vehicle; and 
© Bus. 

Since buses vary considerably by length of wheelbase and by height and weight, 
the FHWA raised the concern in the NPRM that the knowledge and skills which 
are needed to operate a large transit bus may be significantly different from those 
needed to operate a large van, a small school bus, or a large intercity motorcoach, 
and requested comments on the feasibility of further subdividing the busgroup by 
passenger capacity or by some other means. Based on comments to the NPRM, the 
FHWA decided, in the final rule of 1988, to go with a passenger endorsement, rath- 
er than a separate bus classification group, which could be superimposed on the 
three vehicle classification groups. This decision supported the classification of 
CMVs according to weight and number of articulation points as opposed to vehicle 
type. This decision was consistent with comments submitted to the docket by the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators (AAMVA), the American 
Automobile Association (AAA), the American TruckingAssociations (ATA), and the 
Highway Users Federation for Safety and Mobility (HUFSAM). 

Thus, the three vehicle classification groups established by the final rule are: 

Class A with P Endorsement : A large tractor-trailer type passenger vehicle with 
a GCWR over 26,000 pounds with a towed unit over 10,000 pounds GVWR and de- 
signed to transport 16 or more passengers, including the driver, or • 

Class C with P Endorsement : A large passenger vehicle with a GVWR over 26,000 
pounds and designed to transport 16 or more passengers, including the driver; or 
Class C with P Endorsement: A small passenger vehicle with a GVWR under 
26,001 pounds, but designed to transport 16 or more passengers, including the driv- 
er. 



THE CDL PROGRAM’S CONTRIBUTION TO SCHOOL BUS SAFETY 

In regard to school bus safety, all experts agree that school buses are one of the 
safest modes of transportation. According to tne National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) statistics, between 1984 and 1994, there have been ap- 
proximately 428,000 fatal traffic crashes. During this 11-year period, less than 0.4 
percent of all highway fatalities, or 1,517 deaths, have resulted from school bus re- 
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lated crashes. This is an average of 138 fatalities per year. Let me emphasize that 
while this is a relatively small number, any highway-related death, especially that 
of a school child, is a tragedy, and we are striving to eliminate them all. 

NHTSA research and crash data generally indicate that children are at greater 
risk in school bus loading zones than on board the buses. My colleagues from 
NHTSA are here today to discuss their research and data on this issue. 

As required by the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991, the 
FHWA recently completed a study to assess the adequacy of CMV entiy level train- 
ing by the private sector. This study evaluated private sector training for heavy 
trucks, motorcoaches and school buses. The results of the study unfortunately indi- 
cate that entry level training for all three types of CMVs is not effective. Prior to 
initiating a rulemaking on this subject, the FHWA will shortly seek public comment 
on these study findings by publishing a Federal Register notice of the study avail- 
ability. 



NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FOCUS ON SCHOOL BUS DRIVERS IN CDL PROGRAM 

Based on the current CDL standards and the FHWA’s ongoing efforts to enhance 
CDL effectiveness, among other activities, including NHTSA’s efforts in school bus 
specific issues, the FHWA does not believe, at this time, that there is a compelling 
need for any additional CDL program changes directed specifically at school bus 
drivers. The FHWA arrives at this conclusion based on the existing requirements 
that a driver must meet in order to obtain a CDL and passenger endorsement to 
operate a school bus. These requirements do ensure that school dus operators have 
the requisite knowledge and skills to operate a school bus safely. 

First, the applicant must certify that he or she: 

1. Only has one driver’s license; 

2. Is not subject to any disqualification, suspension, revocation or cancellation; 

3. Meets the Federal driver qualification standards, if engaged in interstate com- 
merce* or 

4. Meets the State qualification requirements for intrastate commerce; and 

5. That the vehicle being used for the driving skills test is representative of the 
type of CMV that person intends to drive. 

Next, the State is required to verify the applicant’s certification by checking his 
or her driving record as maintained by the current State of licensure, the CDL1S 
and the National Driver Register (NDR). 

In addition to passing the general knowledge test given to all CDL applicants on 
the safe operation and control of a CMV, a school bus driver, like any other driver 
who intends to operate a passenger vehicle, must pass the passenger endorsement 
knowledge and skills tests. 

Finally, the driver applicant must also pass a driving skills test in a passenger 
vehicle that is representative of the vehicle classification group that he or she in- 
tends to drive. This skills test is usually broken down into three components: pre- 
trip vehicle inspection; basic vehicle control maneuvers; and on the street driving 
in actual traffic conditions. The applicant must successfully perform all the required 
skills to pass the test. 

Therefore, the FHWA is of the opinion that the existing statutory and regulatory 
framework for the CDL program provides adequate testing of knowledge and skills 
for individuals desiring to operate school buses. 

AVAILABLE OPTIONS UNDER CDL 

The FHWA has been asked by the Committee to discuss various options, should 
you decide to move forward with a different approach in this area. 

Option 1 : One possible option would be to submit materials on school bus safety 
to AAMVA’s Test Maintenance Subcommittee for inclusion in the CDL driver man- 
ual and require the development of additional questions used for the existing pas- 
senger endorsement knowledge test. This is the easiest option to implement since 
an existing process would be utilized to achieve this purpose. No additional Federal 
or State legislation or rulemaking would be required and there would only be a 
small incremental burden placed on the State driver licensing agencies to imple- 
ment this option. Moreover, there would be no additional burden on the industry 
or its drivers. However, there is no material advantage to this option since it would 
merely duplicate the existing requirements contained under the passenger endorse- 
ment for the proper procedures for loading and unloading of passengers. 

Option 2: A second potential option would be to require a separate school bus en- 
dorsement, thereby creating a separate school bus knowledge test. The advantages 
to this option would be to provide the opportunity to ask more specific school bus 
related questions and to have a separate section of study material in the driver 
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manual. The potential disadvantages of this option would be the need for additional 
FHWA regulations to create the new endorsement and the corresponding burden 
placed on States to pass State legislation and to modify their existing CDL testing 
and licensing program to accommodate the new endorsement. It is anticipated, 
based on comments to the initial CDL rulemaking docket, that many State licensing 
agencies would oppose this option because of its increased burden. The industry may 
also oppose this option since employers and drivers would probably incur additional 
cost in taking the new endorsement test, and it may discourage individuals who 
want to become school bus drivers or retain such status. 

Option 3: A third possible option would be to create a new school bus endorse- 
ment, as suggested in option 2, but to require States to issue the school bus endorse- 
ment/after receipt of a certification presented to them by an employer or driver after 
the driver has successfully completed school bus specific training from an approved 
training facility. As one advantage, State licensing agencies would be less resistant 
to this option since States would be relying on a driver training certification as the 
basis for issuing the new school bus endorsement. The disadvantages arc the same 
as in option 2 in that a burden would be placed on the States to pass legislation 
and to modify their CDL licensing program to accommodate the new endorsement. 
An additional financial burden would be imposed on the employers and drivers to 
pay for additional training and the upgraded endorsement; in addition, it would dis- 
courage those who want to become school bus drivers or retain such status. 

Option 4: The last option is to create a new school bus classification. The advan- 
tages to this option would be to give prominence to school bus operators by creating 
the only employment specific vehicle classification group for CDL. The disadvan- 
tages for this option are many. FHWA would have to initiate rulemaking to create 
this new classification group. States would have to pass legislation and significantly 
modify their CDL testing and licensing program to accommodate the new classifica- 
tion group. It is anticipated that. many State licensing agencies would resist the new 
classification group because of the relatively small accident problem involving school 
bus operations. But more fundamentally, because the school bus classification would 
not necessarily be based on vehicle size and weight, it runs contrary to one of the 
basic principles of the CDL program that individuals be licensed to drive the type 
and size of vehicle they will actually operate. A separate school bus classification 
would allows drivers to operate all types of vehicles used as school buses, regardless 
of size, weight, and the number of articulation points of the vehicle. This would add 
confusion to the CDL program and could even frustrate its overall safety benefits. 



The Department shares the Committee’s concern for the safety of the thousands 
of children that travel to school each weekday by school bus. As have outlined for 
you, our commercial driver’s license requirements ensure that school bus drivers 
have the knowledge and skills necessary to operate school buses safely. We recog- 
nize, however, that our ability to address the tragic problem of school bus related 
iryuries and fatalities is limited, because driver licensing is only one part of the so- 
lution. School bus driver training that independent of’thc licensing process and pub- 
lic outreach and educational work are also valuable. While we do not believe that 
fundamental changes to the commercial driver licensing process are needed, the De- 
partment remains committed to working with State ana industry partners, includ- 
ing the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, and other interested 
parties in exploring other ways to make school bus travel even safer. This concludes 
my remarks. Mr. Forjan and I will be happy to answer any questions that you may 
have. 

Senator DeWine. Are there any other comments at all? [No re- 
sponse.] 

Let me just say that this is an area where, when you talk about 
school bus safety and in particular the CDL, you get into the juris- 
dictions of several different committees, and we certain are cog- 
nizant of that. We had the opportunity this morning to hear from 
you on this issue, but I want to make it very clear that there are 
other committees that do have jurisdiction as well. 

With that in mind, I am wondering if you all could in fact get 
together and come back to us, but also come back to the Congress, 
with a specific recommendation in regard to the testing issue, real- 
izing that ultimately, the most important thing a State could do 
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would be to improve its education and its training. I think we real- 
ize that. But the testing also has to be one of the component parts, 
and it would just seem to me that if Congress is requiring a CDL, 
as we are, and if we are requiring certain things to be done, it just 
makes sense, when we are dealing with the most precious thing 
that we have in our lives, which is our children, that we at least 
test specifically toward the talents, skills, experience and what we 
know about taking care of those children when they are on a school 
bus. 

Would you all be willing to come back to us in a short period of 
time with some specific recommendations? We have heard different 
recommendations today, and it is pretty apparent to me that you 
are all going in pretty much the same direction, but I wonder if you 
could fine-tune that and be willing to come back to Congress. You 
are the experts; we are not. 

Mr. Voy. Senator, I can speak for the State Directors Associa- 
tion, and we would be more than happy to work with these gentle- 
men and their agencies and organizations. 

Mr. Scapellato. The same for the Federal department. 

Mr. Rickert. The same for AAMVA, Senator. 

Mr. BlERY. And NSTA. 

Senator DeWine. Good. What is a reasonable time in which we 
could expect you to be able to come back to us with something? To- 
morrow is probably too soon. 

Mr. SCAPELI^ATO. Senator, could we discuss this amongst our- 
selves and submit a written proposal to you? 

Senator DeWine. Yes. That would be great. You are the experts 
and the talents here. You are probably not going to know any more 
in 6 months than you know today, so I am just saying that I am 
looking for a fairly short time frame for coming back to us, but I 
will not arbitrarily put a time limit on it today. 

Mr. SCAPELLATO. And may I ask just one point of clarification — 
you used the word “testing”; you mean testing as opposed to train- 
ing? 

Senator DeWine! I am interested in the entire subject. The dif- 
ficulty that I see based on your testimony is that it seems to me 
it is going to be easier to have a testing problem dealt with — you 
can do it quickly and with probably very little cost — versus a train- 
ing issue which may involve more money. And I do not want one 
to hold up the other — not that I would in any way discourage you 
from coming back with a long-term recommendation in regara to 
training. I just think they tie together, but you can do one. I have 
been involved in Government for 20 years, and I am a believer in 
getting done what you can get done right away and then moving 
along to the next thing after that. 

So I want something tangible to come as a result of this discus- 
sion today, which I think was an excellent discussion. You all are 
the experts in this field. 

Mr. Scape L ijATO. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you all very much. 

Let us now move to our fourth panel, which deals with another 
issue that was raised at our last hearing. This has to do with the 
safety of children who ride public transit to school. 
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Apparently, in California, the figure I am given, and it is frankly 
hard for me to believe this, but more than 50 percent of the school 
children use public transportation to get to school. 

In virtually every State, though, we are seeing the use of public 
transit increase. We are seeing it in the State of Ohio as well. We 
have to remember that school buses, as I pointed out earlier, are 
still the safest mode of transportation, and that is true because of 
many, many reasons. The familiar yellow color that warns motor- 
ists to exercise more caution is certainly one thing; the flashing 
lights; the law in eveiy State of the Union that a driver in a car 
approaching from the front or back of a bus has to stop dead in its 
tracks when a school bus is loading or unloading — these are some 
of the things that make school buses a very safe form of transpor- 
tation. 

A couple of years ago in Toledo, a 12-year-old girl was struck by 
a tow truck right after she got off of a public bus. This is an article 
which describes the lawsuit that occurred after that. Tragically, 
several days later, she died of these injuries. 

Another 12-year-old, a boy, got off a public bus and tried to cross 
the street. He was struck by a car and suffered brain injuries. 

There is an obvious danger to children who do not ride school 
buses. There are also some not-so-obvious problems, such as the in- 
creased threat of crime against these children. So there are other 
issues besides the direct transportation safety issue that arise. 

We understand the problems facing public^ transportation today. 
Even though public transit only consists of 10 percent of the overall 
transportation budget, it did take a fairly substantial hit in cuts 
this year. 

I would like today to begin some serious discussion and consider- 
ation of this growing problem, the growing issue being, quite frank- 
ly, how safe are our children when we put them on public transit 
as we see public transit across this country being used more and 
more to replace the school buses. 

To help do this, we have Ron Kinney, supervisor of the State of 
California Department of Education School Transportation; Susan 
Hafner, of the American Public Transit Association; and Kyle Mar- 
tin, president of the National School Transportation Association. 

Mr. Kinney, we will start with you. 

STATEMENTS OF RON KINNEY, SUPERVISOR, STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SCHOOL TRANSPOR- 
TATION, SACRAMENTO, CA, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF PUPIL TRANSPOR- 
TATION SERVICES; SUSAN HAFNER, RIVERSIDE, CA, VICE 

PRESIDENT FOR BUS OPERATIONS, AMERICAN PUBLIC 

TRANSIT ASSOCIATION; AND KYLE MARTIN, OVERLAND 
. PARK, KS, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOL TRANS- 
‘ PORTATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Kinney. Thank you, Senator. I am actually here on behalf 
of the National Association of State Directors of Pupil Transpor- 
tation Services, and I do work for the Department of Transpor- 
tation in California. 

I would like to thank you and your staff for giving us the oppor- 
tunity to share with you and the committee some concerns that our 
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association has regarding school children who are transported cer- 
tainly by more than one mode of bus transportation. We have 
talked a lot about the school bus here this morning, but I would 
like to introduce also that a number of children — in fact, over 2 
million children we believe, and this is kind of a guesstimate on 
our part — are also being transported by public transit buses that 
are engaged in what we call school tripper service. 

Senator DeWine. What is the term? 

Mr. Kinney. School tripper service. This is a service that is pro- 
vided via public transit. It is legal, and it was authorized in 1964 
by Congress to permit this type of transportation to occur. 

One of the serious inequities that we see is that over the years, 
Congress and NHTSA have, for a variety of reasons, developed a 
number of Federal motor vehicle safety standards that are cer- 
tainly specific to improving the safety of the school bus. I would 
just like to mention a couple of them nere. Standard 111 has to do 
with the mirror issue on the buses, and we discussed that a little 
bit today; school bus emergency exists; school bus rollover protec- 
tion; school bus joint strength requirements; school bus occupant 

E rotection, which is our seat compartmentalization system; school 
us fuel system integrity, or our caged tanks; and school bus pedes- 
trian safety devices, which just a couple of years ago was adopted 
as a Federal standard, now going into all new buses throughout the 
country, requiring the stop signal arms on the side of the buses. 

So there has been a lot of attention to addressing trying to im- 
prove the school bus to add additional protection for tne children 
who are riding that particular vehicle. 

Congress has placed a high priority on the protection of children, 
and resulting from that are the changes that we iust talked about. 
Also, NHTSA has been extremely involved, and I nave a quote here 
from NHTSA: “Safety standards requiring a higher level of safety 
performance for school buses are appropriate. We, NHTSA; believe 
that school children should be transported in vehicles that provide 
them with the highest levels of safety.” 

In addition Highway Safety Program Guideline 17, Pupil Trans- 
portation Safety, clearly indicates that a higher degree of safety 
should exist when children are transported to and from school and 
school-related activities. 

So there has been a lot of work by NHTSA trying to improve 
upon these particular standards. But right down the hall from 
NHTSA is the Federal Transit Administration, and they too have 
a number of standards that guide their particular organization. 
One of those is the authorization of the school tripper service which 
in fact is in some part funded — and there are certain restrictions 
on that, such as when a city transit bus is operating on a regular 
route and it happens to be going by a school, the bus has to be 
open to the general public as well as the students who ride that 
bus. That is happening all over this country, and it has been going 
on for a number of years, so we know that it is happening. 

There are many things that we do not know. We do not know 
and we cannot get a good handle on some of the accident data — 
at least, we are not able to do it as an association — and what we 
are really asking for is to be able to make some comparisons. If in 
fact we have a goal in this country of providing the safest transpor- 
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tation for our children, and we know our children are riding on 
school buses that we have helped to create over the years and on 
transit buses, there indeed is a double standard for these children. 

If in fact the transit bus is okay and is not unsafe, then why do 
we have the additional safety standards for the school bus? We ap- 
parently do not have a level playing field here. If in fact the school 
bus is the place where the children ought to be, then why aren't 
we supporting that at the Federal level? Why aren't we providing 
funding? Why aren’t we providing some of the things that we are 
providing for transit properties for the school bus operations that 
are probably transporting more public citizens in the United States 
than the public transit properties are? We are not doing that, and 
4 we come to you to share this information with you in the hope that 

perhaps in the future, we can get some better understanding of this 
and indeed continue to provide what we believe to be the safest 
form of transportation for our children. 

Thank you. 

Senator DeWine. Thank you, Mr. Kinney. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kinney follows:! 

Prepared Statement of Ron Kinney 

I would like to thank Senator DeWine and his staff for the opportunity to testily 
at this important hearing on school transportation safety. 

The National Association of State Directors of I\ipil Transportation Services 
(NASDPTS) would like to bring to your attention inequities in Federal laws and reg- 
ulations that govern school pupil transportation modes, vehicle construction and de- 
sign standards, and operational standards. Across the United States, millions of 
school students are transported in two distinctly different types of buses — “Yellow 
School Buses” and “City Transit Buses.” The design and operational requirements 
by both Federal and state governments have created a double standard for student 
transportation in America. At issue are conflicting laws, regulations and policies re- 
lating to school transportation promulgated by the United States Department of 
Transportation through the Federal Transit Administration (FTA) and tne National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA). 

As a result of the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966, as 
amended, and the Highway Safety Act of 1966, as amended, the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration has issued the following safety guidelines and Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standards (FMVSS): 

1. Guideline 17 — Pupil Transportation Safety 

2. FMVSS 111 — RcarVicw Mirrors 

3. FMVSS 217 — School Bus Emergency Exits 

4. FMVSS 220 — School Bus Body Rollover Protection 

5. FMVSS 221 — School Bus Joint Strength Requirement 

6. FMVSS 222 — School Bus Passenger Occupant Protection 

7. FMVSS 301 — School Bus Fuel System Integrity 

8. FMVSS 131 — School Bus Pedestrian Safety Devices 

Additionally, the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration also commis- 
■f sioned the National Academy of Sciences to conduct a study to evaluate school 

transportation safety and determining the most effective means of further improving 
the safety performance of school buses. NHTSA followed through on the rec- 
ommendations in the National Academy of Sciences’ 1989 report, “Improving School 
4 Bus Safety.” 

Congress has placed a high priority on student protection by ensuring that school 
buses meet a higher standard of safety than other types of buses. This is reinforced 
by the National Highway Traffic Safety Administrations’ position that “safety stand- 
ards requiring a higher level of safety performance for school buses are appropriate. 
We (NHTSA) believe that school children should be transported in vehicles that pro- 
vide them with the highest levels of safety.” In addition, Highway Safety Prop*am, 
Guideline 17, “Pupil Transportation Safety”, clearly indicates that a higher degree 
of safety should exist when children are transported to and from school and school- 
related activities. 
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School bus operators must comply with many additional laws and regulations that 
do not apply to public transit buses. School buses are indeed held. to a nigher stand- 
ard to ensure that America's young public citizens are provided the safest possible 
transportation environment. Each day school buses transport more than twenty 
three-million student passengers amassing more than four billion miles annually. 
This may well represent the largest public mass transportation system in the world. 

Although school buses are recognized by our industry as the safest mode of school 
pupil transportation, they are not the only type of bus used for school -related trans- 
portation. Public transit properties throughout the United States are also engaged 
in the transportation of school pupils. Title 49, Code of Federal Regulations, Part 
605, School Bus Operations, outlines the procedures which public transit properties 
must follow to provide school pupil transportation and still qualify for Federal fund- 
ing. However, there are no Federal requirements or guidelines for public transit 
properties to use school buses when transporting school pupils to or from school or 
school -related activities. It is unconscionable for the United States Department of 
Transportation to require stringent safety standards for school bus operators and at 
the same time promote and fund public transit properties engaged in school trans- 
portation via tripper service in buses that do not meet federal school bus safety 
standards. 

Throughout the United States, public transit properties are displacing school 
buses when schools are forced to reduce or eliminate school bus transportation serv- 
ice due to budget shortfalls. While schools may see this as a windfall, in that it al- 
lows the schools to redirect funds used for school bus services to mandated edu- 
cational programs, we believe the overall cost to the tax payer may increase and 
at the same time the safety environment provided by school buses has been elimi- 
nated. 

The National Association of State Director of Pupil Transportation Services be- 
lieves that all school children should be provided the safest means of school transpor- 
tation when buses are used; and 

When funds are provided to public transit properties engaged in school tripper 
service, these funds should only be available if school buses are used for such trans- 
portation; and 

School transportation providers should also qualify for federal funding subsidies 
on a basis equatable to public transit providers; therefore 

We recommend that Congress commission a study to compare the differences be- 
tween public transit systems and school bus operations in the following areas: 
Accident injury data 
Driver and carrier requirements 
Passenger transportation requirements 
Bus construction and design standards 
Operating cost! per passenger I per mile (per hour 
Government fundca/pcr passcngcr/per milc/per hour 
Unfunded cost! per passenger I per mile I per hour 
Government funded capital cost 

Note: Government funding means Federal assistance. 

Senator DeWine. Ms. Hafner. 

Ms. Hafner. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am Susan Hafner, 
and I am the general manager of the Riverside Transit Agency in 
Riverside, CA. The RTA has 346 employees and operates 138 vehi- 
cles with an operating budget of $19 million. I appear here today, 
however, in my capacity as vice president for bus operations of the 
American Public Transit Association to discuss the use of public 
transportation by America's students. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity to appear before you. 
Mr. Chairman, I will briefly summarize my full statement, which 
has been submitted for the record. 

The American Public Transit Association is a nonprofit private 
trade association that represents the North American transit in- 
dustry. Among APTA's members are more than 400 public and pri- 
vate mass transit systems which carry over 95 percent of those 
using public transit in the United States. Our 16 Ohio members 
from Akron to Zanesville reflect the variety of transit systems, 
large and small, that APTA represents. 
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At the outset, Mr. Chairman, let me State that we at APTA 
share your interest in safe transportation of students and are 
proud of the transit industry’s good safety record. We do not be- 
lieve, moreover, that the use of public transportation by students 
presents safety issues significantly different from those our public 
transit systems address on a daily basis. Our concern is for the 
riding public, regardless of age. Nor are we aware of any data that 
shows students are subject to particular safety risks in using public 
transportation services, whether by bus, rail or other conveyance. 

APTA estimates that nearly 810 million, or 15 percent, of the 5.4 
billion unlinked passenger trips generated annually by public tran- 
sit are school-related. This does not include trips provided on rail 
' systems, including heavy rail, light rail and commuter rail services. 

However, if we assume for the sake of discussion that. 10 percent 
of our annual 2.7 billion rail trips are for school transportation pur- 
poses, that would mean an additional 270 million trips. 

In addition, I think it is important to keep in mind that although 
specific figures are not available, the vast majority of these stu- 
dents riding public transit to school are most likely postelementary 
school students. 

As you can see, Mr. Chairman, public transit is indeed directly 
or indirectly providing a significant service to many local school 
districts, service at a magnitude that many local school districts 
could not reasonably provide themselves. In fact, in my home State 
of California, there are more students riding public transit to 
school than ride school buses. Currently, in the Riverside area, we 
are working cooperatively with two school districts, which are the 
Valle Verde and Lake Elsinore school districts, to share our re- 
sources together, with the ultimate goal of providing safe commu- 
nity transportation. 

In other areas, school districts have been working with public 
transit providers as well, for example, in Phoenix, AZ, the City of 
Phoenix Public Transit Department and the Phoenix Union High 
School District are preparing to test a single photo identification 
card that can be used for school services and also pay for transit 
bus fares. 

As I stated earlier, public transit has a very good safety record. 
According to the National Safety Council, the 1991-93 average 
death rates related to school bus transportation and transit bus 
transportation were both an equal and enviable .01 fatality per 100 
million passenger miles. 

As for transit vehicle safety, all transit buses are manufactured 
to meet the Federal Motor Vehicle Safety standards promulgated 
by the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. They also 
meet Federal Transit Administration guidelines for fire-resistant 
construction. 

♦ On the operations side, the transit industry is committed to safe- 

ty. APTA sponsors a number of ongoing programs that deal specifi- 
cally with public transit safety issues. For example, we have in 
place a successful rail safety audit program and are now conduct- 
ing feasibility studies on the establishment of a transit bus safety 
program. APTA has also instituted the Bus Operator Survey and 
Selection Program whose participants receive information and 
training designed to assist them in the recruitment and selection 
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of bus operators with the ultimate goal of improving the transit 
system’s pool of operators to provide safe, efficient, customer-ori- 
ented bus service. 

I mentioned earlier that transit vehicles are subject to the safety 
jurisdiction of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 
In addition, transit bus drivers are subject to the commercial driv- 
er’s license requirements administered by the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration and are subject to mandatory Federal drug and alco- 
hol testing. Further, under Federal Transit Administration regula- 
tions in place since the mid-1970’s, public transit systems that re- 
ceive grants from the FTA are expressly permitted to provide trip- 
per service, as my friend Ron Kinney, who is also from my State, 
referred to. These service student populations, providing that such 
services are open to the general public. This would also indicate 
that DOT has no particular concerns about the ability of public 
transit to provide safe service to students or about the propriety of 
having students ride alongside the rest of the transit-riding public. 

Finally in this regard, I would like to bring to your attention an 
example provided by our European counterparts. European stu- 
dents routinely ride public transit. According to a 1987 report of 
the International Union of Public Transport, public transit service 
is “one of the safest means of school transportation, especially 
when run as part of the public line operations” and that the “same 
safety standards as those applying to line operation vehicles should 
be adequate for” school transportation. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by addressing the role of public 
transit in local government policymaking. As we all know, all 
across the country, States, localities, school districts and transit au- 
thorities are all under intense pressure to make the most of scarce 
and shrinking resources. This reality, however, presents us with a 
tremendous opportunity. Partnerships between transit and other 
public agencies, including school districts, and between transit sys- 
tems and private businesses, can better leverage public invest- 
ments and provide the engine for private economic growth. More- 
over, these partnerships can foster a renewed sense of commu- 
nity — a commitment we have discovered is vital to our local and 
national well-being. 

Thank you, Senator DeWine, for providing us this opportunity to 
present the views of the American Public. Transit Association and 
the public transit industry on this important topic. I would be 
happy to answer any questions you or others may have. 

Thank you. 

Senator DeWene. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hafner follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Susan Hafner 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am Susan Hafner, 
General Manager of the Riverside Transit Agency, Riverside, California. The RTA 
has 346 employees and operates 138 vehicles with an operating budget of $19 mil- 
lion. I appear here today, however, in my capacity as Vice President for Bus Oper- 
ations of the American Public Transit Association, representing APTA and the pub- 
lic transit industry to discuss the use of public transportation by America's students. 
We are pleased to have this opportunity to appear before you. 
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BACKGROUND ON APTA 

The American Public Transit Association is a private,' non-profit trade association 
that represents the North American transit inaustry. Established in 1882, APTA 
has more than 1,000 members, including local public transit systems, manufacturers 
and suppliers, and consultants to the transit industry. More specifically, APTA in- 
cludes among its members more than 400 American public and private mass transit 
systems, which carry over 95 percent of those using public transit in the United 
States. Our membership in Ohio reflects the fact that APTA represents a variety 
of transit systems, large and small; our members include transit systems in Canton, 
Columbus, Pike ton, Cleveland, Grand River, Akron, Dayton, Middletown, Zanesville, 
Kent, Cincinnati, Steubenville, Toledo, Lebanon, Youngstown, and Wooster. 

STUDENTS AND MASS TRANSIT 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, let me state that we at APTA appreciate and share 
the interest of the Committee, the school transportation community and the public 
in the safe transportation of students. We are proud that the transit industry’s safe- 
ty record is a good one. We do not believe, moreover, that the use of public transpor- 
tation by students presents safety issues significantly different from those our pub- 
lic transit systems address on a daily basis. Our concern is for the riding public, 
regardless of age; we are in the business of providing safe and eflicient public trans- 
portation on a daily* basis to our customers. Nor are we aware of any data showing 
that students are subject to particular safety risks in using public transportation 
services, whether by bus, rail or other conveyance. 

STUDENT-RELATED TRANSIT TRIPS 

APTA estimates that nearly 810 million or 15 percent of the 5.4 billion unlinked 

S assenger trips generated annually by public transit buses are school related. This 
oes not include trips provided on rail systems, including heavy rail, light rail, and 
commuter rail services. However, if we assume for the sake of discussion that 10 
percent of the annual 2.7 billion rail trips are for school purposes, that would mean 
an additional 270 million trips. 

As you can see from these numbers, Mr. Chairman, public transit is indeed di- 
rectly or indirectly providing a significant service to many local school districts — 
service at a magnitude that many local school districts could not reasonably provide 
themselves. In fact, in my home state of California, more students ride public tran- 
sit to school than ride in school buses. Ron Kinney, the California Director of Pupil 
Transportation, has indicated that school districts have considered local transit 
agencies as a cost effective alternative to providing their own transportation serv- 
ices. 

In other areas, school districts have been working directly with public transit pro- 
viders to coordinate activities. For example, in Phoenix, Arizona, the City of Phoenix 
Public Transit Department and the Phoenix Union High School District are prepar- 
ing to test a single photo identification card that can be used for school services and 
also pay for transit dus fares. Under the pilot system, students will be able to “pass” 
or “run” the cards, which will have bus fare information included on magnetic 
strips, through the reader on the bus farebox. The recorded information will be com- 
piled and the school district then billed on a monthly basis. 

I would like to raise another point on the issue of the scope of transportation serv- 
ices provided. Although specific figures are not available, I think it is reasonable to 
state that the vast majority of students riding public transit to school are post-ele- 
mentary school students, and most likely, mainly high school or junior high stu- 
dents. This distinction is important to keep in mind as we all consider the issues 
involved in the safe transportation of students. 

TRANSIT SAFETY 

This leads me to the issue of public transit safety. As I stated earlier, public tran- 
sit has a very good safety record. According to the National Safety Council, the 
1991-93 average death rate related to school bus transportation and transit bus 
transportation were both an equal and enviable .01 fatality per 100 million pas- 
senger miles. 

As for transit vehicle safety, all transit buses are manufactured to meet the Fed- 
eral Motor Vehicle Safety Standards promulgated by the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, and are subject to the safety enforcement jurisdiction of 
NHTSA. They also meet Federal Transit Administration Guidelines for fire resistant 
construction. 
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On the operations side, the transit industry is committed to safety; APTA spon- 
sors a numDer of ongoing programs that deal specifically with public transit safety 
issues. For example, we nave in place a successful rail safety audit program, and 
are now conducting pilot evaluations of bus transit systems to assess the feasibility 
of establishing a usable bus safety program for the transit industry. As this latter 
effort progresses, APTA would be willing to consider any data or other information 
interested parties may wish to provide us with on transportation of the public, in- 
cluding school students. APTA has also instituted the Bus Operator Survey and Se- 
lection Program; its participants receive information and training designed to assist 
them in the recruitment and selection of bus operators, with the ultimate goal of 
improving the transit system's pool of operators to provide safe, efficient, customer- 
oriented bus service. 

APTA also annually sponsors a bus operators' roadeo, a competition that tests and 
measures a bus driver's skill behind the wheel, knowledge of safety regulations, and 
knowledge of bus equipment used. The roadeo emphasizes the important role our 
bus opera torsplay in providing our passengers with safe, reliable transit service. 
Similarly, APTA sponsors a bus maintenance roadeo, a competitive test of a bus 
driver's skills and abilities to safely troubleshoot and inspect a bus for mechanical 
defects. 



FEDERAL AGENCY OVERSIGHT 

I mentioned earlier that transit vehicles are subject to the safety enforcement ju- 
risdiction of NHTSA In addition, transit bus drivers are subject to the Commercial 
Drivers License requirements administered by the Federal Highway Administration, 
and are subject to mandatory federal drug and alcohol testing in the following situa- 
tions: pre-employment, post-accident, on the basis of reasonable suspicion, and ran- 
dom testing. 

Further, the Federal Transit Administration, in implementing its school transpor- 
tation regulations, provides implicit approval for the role of public transit in school 
transportation. Under FTA regulations in place since the mid-1970s, public transit 
systems that receive grants from the* FTA may not provide exclusive school trans- 
portation services. This restriction was adopted for economic reasons having to do 
with the ability of local school bus service providers to compete with publicly funded 
transit systems for contracts for student transportation service, and not for any 
safety related reasons. 

Moreover, transit agencies are expressly permitted under the FTA regulations to 
provide “tripper service” serving student populations, provided that such services 
are also open to the general public. This would seem to indicate that the Depart- 
ment of Transportation has, no particular concern about the ability of public transit 
systems to provide safe service to students, or about the propriety of having stu- 
dents ride alongside the rest of the transit-riding public. 

EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE 

Finally, in this regard, I would like to bring to your attention the example pro- 
vided by our European counterparts. ‘Tellow” school bus service, as we are familiar 
with it here in the United States, is not widely used in Western Europe. Rather, 
European students routinely ride public transit. According to the 1987 Report of the 
47th International Congress of the International Commission for Regional Trans- 
port, of the International Union of Public Transport (known by its French acronym, 
UITP), “For many regional transport undertakings, school children represent by far 
the largest group of passengers.” The UITP report goes on to identify public transit 
service as “one of the safest means of school transportation, especially when run as 
part of public line operations” and to note that the “same safety standards as those 
applying to line operation vehicles should be adequate for” school transportation. 

COOPERATION AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by addressing the role of public transit in local 
governmental policy making. As I noted earlier, public transit is providing service 
at a magnitude that many local school districts could not reasonably provide them- 
selves. Tnis situation is unlikely to change; as we well know, all across the country, 
states, localities, school districts and transit authorities are under intense pressure 
to make the most of scarce and shrinking resources. For may communities this 
means closer cooperation between transit agencies and school systems. 

This reality, however, presents us with a tremendous opportunity. Partnerships 
between transit and other public agencies, including school systems, and between 
transit systems and private businesses can better leverage public investments and 
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provide the engine for private economic growth. Moreover, these partnerships can 
Foster a renewed sense of community: a commitment we have discovered is vital to 
our local and national well-being. 

Thank you Senator DeWine for providing us this opportunity to present the views 
of the American Public Transit Association and the public transit industry on this 
important topic. I would be happy to answer any questions you or other members 
of the Committee might have. 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, Senator DeWine. I have some prepared 
remarks, but in the interest of trying to articulate the challenge 
here, I think I will depart from those) 

I represent the National School Transportation Association, or 
NSTA, and we represent the private , providers of school transpor- 
' tation across the country. We have about 350. members, operating 

a little over 100,000 vehicles. 

My past jobs include being president of Mayflower Contract Serv- 
ices, which provided 7,000 school buses in 28 States and about 
' 2,000 operators providing transportation for various transit au- 

thorities and public agencies, for a total of 9,000. So I have oper- 
ated in both environments. 

In the school bus business, we have done a poor job of articulat- 
ing what we see as the fundamental challenge. We have talked too 
flippantly about safety. Most recently, our association is adopting 
principles of looking at these issues, and we have concluded that 
regulation of this industry needs to be passenger need-based and 
not vehicle-based. 

Transit operates from a very basic presumption that the pas- 
senger is responsible for his or her actions. And school transpor- 
tation has been developed presuming the passenger is not. nec- 
essarily responsible for his or her actions. That is the fundamental 
difference here. It is not an issue whether school buses are safer 
than transit buses. It is the issue of what best serves the needs of 
the passenger. 

I would argue that if we turned the problem upside-down in that 
fashion, the title on your chart is wrong. It should say “Student 
Transportation Safety,” not “School Bus Safety,” and we should ask 
all the transit authorities, Have you looked at your handrails, if we 
are truly interested in student transportation instead of school bus 
safety. That is where we have gotten crossed up here. 

Ron and I, in our zealous pursuit of these issues, sometimes dis- 
agree on things, but I agreed with everything he said. If we look 
at it from the perspective of the passengers, then we can get to 
these answers much more readily. But as long as we continue to 
, base CDL on the vehicles and not the passengers, and as long as 

we continue to base school bus safety instead of student transpor- 
tation safety, we will make these mistakes, and we will run afoul 
of one another as we pursue the best answer for our different 
4 publics. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Martin follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Kyle Martin, President, 

National School Transportation Association 

Chairman DeWine and Maabars of the Committee, my nuaa is Xyle 
Martin and I appear before you today in my capacity ao proaidant of 
tha Motional School Transportation Aoaooiation (N6TA> . X aa also 
aaaooiatod with Laidlaw, I no. , tha nation's largest aohooi transpor- 
tation oontraot aorviooo company , and prior to its raoant acquisi- 
tion by Laidlaw Transit, Xno. X aarvad as proo idon t of Mayflower 
Contract flsrvioss. whioh operated in CS atataa with 300 locations. 

MSTA io tho national trada association for the contraotor-ownsd and 
opsratod yollow school bus floot, about ono— third of tha nation's 
400,000 school buses. N6TA has long boon at tho forefront of 
advancing safety in our industry, whioh anjoya tha bast aafaty 
re co r d of any mode of aurfaco transportation. Today, more than 3 4 
million aohooi ahildran are driven acme- four billion railes par year 
on aohooi buaaa at a ooat in shosss of 911 billion dollars. 

MSTA represents more than 3 50 member firms engaged in pupil 
transportation in all 50 states and Canada. As school districts 
struggle with shrinking federal, state and looal resources , they 
are increasingly seeking to privatise various functions iron food 
to janitorial services to pupil transportation. Our members offer 
a full range of assistance to school districts such as tha 
provision of vehicles in full compliance with applicable federal 
and state requirements , drivers carefully screened and rigorously 
trained, vehicle maintenance, sophisticated routing services, 
fueling and storage. Our membership includes small operators with 
as few as one bus, as well as larger companies operating thousands 
of buses in multiplo otatoo. 

r am extremely proud that MSTA io tha leading national advocate for 
school bus safety and lies worked, closely with our member firms and 
school districts alike to pursue advances in the design, perfor- 
mance and operation of school buees. MSTA also works with 
districts to better, educate school children, parents, and citizens 
on tha importance of school bus safety and the measures by whioh it 
can be enhanced* Our paranount inter oat, and ono novor to be 
compromised, is the safety of the school children transported oach 
school day in our country to and from aohooi and school— related 
activities. If there is an accident or injury, whatever the 
circumstances, we want to learn from that incident and do all that 
we can to ensure that it will not be repeated again. 

It is in the spirit of this unwavering commitment to excellence 
that X come before you today. We seek the aid of tha Congress in 
pressing the Federal Transit Administration { FT A) to ongage in more 
vigorous enforcement of federal law and regulation which flowed 
from actions of the 93rd Congress. It was then and should remain 
the intent of Congress today that where at all possible and 
practicable, school children be transported to and from aohooi in 
a yellow school bus that was designed for that critical mission. 
The yellow school bus remains the safest, moat efficient, socuro 
and responsible^ wey for us to provide school transportation in this 
country. 

j i/xxild request that an August 1996 lottor from the bi— partisan 
]Trr|1 — Transportation and Infrastructure G rrrrrm t ttoe leadership to FTA 
Administrator Linton on this subject be made a part of tho hearing 
record. I regret to inform you that tho rosponso to this and 
subsequent inquiries to ?TA wore moat unsatisfactory . 

Before proceeding, let. as first provide some background on this 
vowing issue whioh io fast becoming a pattern of non-conplianoe 
that requires congressional attention. 

in 1974, the Congress eneoted a nee federal law, oommonly referred 
to as the St Germain Amendment , whioh oxproooly prohibited cohool 
bus operations by federally-assisted public transit agencies in 
competition with private aohooi transportation contractors. Prior 
to receipt of federal aapital assistance, a transit operator must 
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uartif y that, it is not engaged in operations exclusively for the 
transportation of student© and aetaool personnel when private 
operators are available for provision of auuh services. Violation 
of this federal prohibition uuulU result xn a loss of capital 
aooiotonco provided by 3©otion $ of tho Federal Transit Act. 

Regulation® whion have flowed from tho 3t Oat-main Amendment do 
provide for a very carefully defined exception to theo© limita- 
tions. If specific yuidelino© are adhered to ,• so-called -‘tripper 
service" may be provided by local traneit operators. The term is 
ilufiiiad as '’regularly scheduled aass transportation service which 
is open to the public, • ami which is designed or modified to 
Aoooeaodsc. tho need, of school children end personnel using 
various fare collection and subsidy systems .... ou»«e used In 
Oils typo of service must therefore be clearly marked as being 
available- to the general public, must atop only a* regular sarvioe 
s toper, and thdir routoo must bo included in th© public schedule© of 
th» operator. * 

This body of law and regulation provide economic protecti on for 
private school bus operators who would otherwise hove to compete 
with f ©darally-a§B 0 lst*d public transit operators in providing 
school transportation service® to local school districts . Further, 
thoo® rasrtxiction© ensure that the integrity and efficiency of 
local tranait. operation® will not . be oomprominod. Were traneit 
operators able to engage in the provision of «oiiool transportation, 
regularly scheduled transit service to the public would no doubt b© 
impacted. 

An zwmzxlnn Trmnd af flcn-SsmtUanaa 

Over tho pact several years, there has bean a disturbing trend 
evldonocd which seriously undormincao the interne and spirit of the 
st aarmain Amendment and the "tripper service” regulations. 3ome 
trWit operators ar© engaging in dedicated and exclusive o^ool 
™ aw s others are violating "trippor aorvioe* regulations 

ST makiiT'.t^lftocnt rnodtf loetlona to their J^tioT a *° 

^emodote schoolchildren without P^°f ar ^ 

oftentiiaoo improperly roatriotlng public boardings. 

Mot only ara much activities in abooluto oontravanticnme federal 
moJUiov, Y thay pose a serious threat to tho physical safety and woll- 
boinc ? of school children using tranait vehicle® to travel -° an ^ 

school, yellow school bu.ee enjoy the ^“V ^hildreS t f* 
any modo of surfaoe transportation, and afford sohool children tho 
flai range of eafoty deeign and operational features Inhor an tonly 
• hu. Tho driving publio ha* oose to raoognise yellow 

^end^ X oigna. tho rad and yellow flashing 
1 i.hu and the reguired .eopping iiatanoaa during boarding, an 
unload inge. These and many other di.eingui.hing feature* of the 
exterior of a school bus all contribute to a safety setting far 
superior to that afforded by transit buses. 

Further tho interior features of tho bus are designed to achieve 
ara specially trained and attentive to the 
individual and special needs of students, and never endanger sohool 
children by permitting strangers to board the bu*. *£®*or^ ly 
v „n uw tfoiiool bu® provide® th« ^YP© ot aafo, protaot.va ana 
^i^ tntiro^t that met parents and adueator. ‘'-.properly 
acme to expect. Let me be clear on one point -hough. 1 “ » c 

all suggesting that transit vehicles are potently unsafe. 

I a. MBra»«inq What i think we all recognize - that -s the 
superior^ safety 9 features offered by tne yellow school bus -or the 
particular mission it was designed to perform. 

Transit vehicles fall to meet moot of the standards established by 
the national standards for Sohool Transportation, ovo ope “ * 

wtlfth national Conferenoo on School Traneportation. Sohool 
rhiinrfin f oread to travel to and from (school aboard a transit bus 
^Tjocted to aubatandord venioleo, drivoro with substandard 
qualifications, and substandard service. 
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Particularly disturbing is an eaorglng policy of the American 
Public Transit Association calling an the Congress to grant greater 
flexibility to transit operators in roooi.pt of fed oral subsidies to 
engage in exclusive school transportation services. Such aalls 
must bo- resisted, and the safety of the nation*© 24 million school 
children again made the paramount oonoorn. W© understand. that new 
rldarshlp and marketing progroza© aro noooooary, and to bar ancour- 
agmd, but forays into school transportation must be olosely 
monitored and the highest poooibls safety standards maintained at 
all times w hen school on i Id ran aro among that ridorship. 

Funding auto for education at all levels of government aro now 
forcing many school diotrioto to rooxanino spending priorities. a 
growing nuubar of dlctrioto am oliminating school buc service 
altogether/ and othoro aro sacking to inpose fees on parents for 
utilisation of sohool transportation aerviooa. Yet others are 
extending tho distance within which ohildron must walk or find some 
other means to get to school. Thooo fiaoal realities have only 
aorvod to force more students onto transit buses. 

We rooo^nlao thoro will continue to be arrangements made between 
mostly urban-based school districts and transit agenolos for 
provision of reduced fare media for students availing themselves of 
the regular fixed route bus or rail service to get from home to 
sohool and back. We have no problem with such arrangements os long 
as they are within the letter and intent of the guiding law and 
regulations. Right here Ln Washington, DC this practice has and 
should continue, but Washington Metro has in no way aought to 
engage in dedicated, exclusive sohool transportation or in any way 
violated the tripper service regulations. 

I would now offer some case studies which help illustrate the more 
egregious violations that concern us. 



GdiiM .itudy Qua — Tllat. jUshlsaa 

The Metropolitan Transportation Authority of Flint, Michigan has 
taken over all sohool bus transportation attrvioae for that oity‘o 
public school system. In ao 'doing/ the public transit agency 
displaced a private contractor and hao, without question, violated 
federal laws and regulations governing such matters as evidenced by 
the following! 

• MTA operates exclusive school bus service and the general 
public is strongly discouraged by drivers from boarding ouch 
buses. 

* Routes are not advertised, ao roquirod, ao part of the 
regularly published fixod route bus schedule. Rather, these 
school bus routes are listed separately as secondary routoe, 
and students are picked up and dropped off at points vhero no 
MTA designated bus stop exists. 

V Ths MTA only operates this aorvice, largely with school 
bus vehicles painted white, during school hours. Its fleet of 
buses are clearly dedicated to school bus operations and have 
markings and signage which makes clear thair intended purpose. 
Noteworthy la use of the word Student 11 in the markings ainoo 
the Federal Transit Administration has oitod other transit 
operators for violations because' auoh markings axoludo the 
general public from utilising the service. 

It is critical to noto that MTA hao established a second tier of 
transit operations dedicated exclusively to aahool transportation/ 
yet continues to utilise federal assistance to msat the operational 
costs of that service. Such subsidized service is not what the 
congress Intended these funds to be used for, and makes it 
virtually impossible for any contract sohool bus operator to 
compete for provision of these services. 
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Cnnn 'Em**- — 

similarly, Green Bay Transit hoo antcrod into an agroaaont with the 
local school distriot to provide eohool tr a noporta tion aorviooo. 
In so doing, it has displaced an oxioting contractor by submitting 
an artificially low bid given the federal auboidieo that aro used 
to of foot tho coot of such oporationo. 

In this instance, tho "trippor oorvico" rogulationo woro olcorly 
abrogated given thots 

o no publio ridora aro carried on th© routoo in question; 

o the routes were clearly modifiod to commence in areoo 

doneely populated with school studonto and tonainating at or 
within clos© proximity to school grounds. . While characterized 
as "modified routa deviation©," these new school bu© routes 
aro significantly different from the prior routing. Further, 
children board these vehicles at locations which aro not 
designated public tranoit buo stop©; 

o tho now routoe wore novor advortiood to tho gonoral 

public ao available and never appeared in tho regularly 
published ©yotam schodulo; and 

o tho route© aro subject to laot minute change© givdn tho 
vagaries or tho daily school schedule (i.o., inclement 
woathor) - 

Notably horo, the FTh made on-ait© inopaotion© of tho Croon Bey 
Transit operation© at ioouo and conoluded that ooiaplainto ware 
meritoricuo and violation© had occurred* A letter from 
inf oread tho agency of such violation o, demanded that ouch 
activities gqqqo within 60 day©, and than remarkably provided 
detailed guidance on how operation© couJ.d bo brought into oonfor- 
manoo. 2t almost goo© without saying that Groan Bay Tranoit 
roiaainor in non-compliance to this day, many months a f tor boing 
a dmon ished to taka corrective action©, and suit had boon brought in 
federal court by the loocl school transportation provider. That 
case is still ponding. 



Transit Btxn.on vh, Yollcn-f PtY 

Thoro io a world of differonoo botwoon those two vehicle types 
differonooo whioh undorsooro why for generation© paronto and 
oduoatoro havo maintained a strong proforonoo for transporting 
oohooi children aboard yellow school buoca. School bucoo aro far 
and away tho ©afoot nodo of surfooo tronoportotion. Fodorol 
otatiotica indiaato that tho oohooi buo io 2,000 timoe safor than 
tho typioal fanily oar, and about twioo ao safe as a tronoit buo ao 
boood on overall doath ratoo moasurod by vohiole milee- travolod. 

Tho di f f aranoco aro oopocially oosopolling vhon tho volforo of tho 
nation* a meat prociouo cargo io conoidorcdi 

o School buooo aro dooignod. and oonotruotod to moat rigid 
oafoty otandardo that no othor vohiole typo ore required to 
oatiofy. Thoro aro no looo then nino Fodnml Motor Vohiolo 
Safoty Standardo whioh apply to school buaoo only. Thooo 
rengo fron mi rr or eyotoao to trade students in the danger zone 
around tho bum, to body joint strength and rollover pro- 
tsetiono proocribod for school bus©s. Th© moot important 
distinction is found in FKVSS Ho. 222. The seating arrange- 
nonfc mandated by this standard — including such factors ao 
©pacing, height of tho seat back, and padding of seat cushion© 
and bach© — croatoo a oontaianont eyotaia that protooto 
cbildron in the event of even a sovore craoh. 

o school buo drivers aro trained in handling young pooplo 
and havo tho authority to keep strangoro — including thoo© 
wno pooo a potential throat to young children — from boarding 
tho buo or accompanying a child off tho buo. With a singular 
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focu» on driving Una designated route ana the well-being and 
behavior o£ the children on board the bus, the sohool bua 
driver faces none of the many distract ion a whioh conf ro n t a 
city transit bus operator (i.e., faro colloation, sore 
frequent- stops) . Sohool bus routes are designed to pick up 
children at or very close to the front door of their hose. 
Transit stops can often require long/ treacherous walks and 
subject oh il dr an awaiting a bus to countless dangers. 

• The school bus is an axtansion of the classroom, and it 
provider a safe, oaring, nurturing environment. The transit 
bus, on the other hand, ia an extension of urban streets, 
filled with strangers, and op ex a ted by a driver with no 
particula r training 'or dealing with children. Rather than 
providing a safe haven for the trip to and from school, a 
transit bus posse countless risks to children in a strong a 
environment. 

• When the hoavily subsidised transit industry is made to 
fully aooount for all of ito operational ooets, tha aurrant 
cost differential between the two nodes evaporates . In fact, 
one study found that the avsrags school bus operates for 15 
oonto per passonger ails versus 4 8 osnts for transit buses. 
Whan the added liability axposura and tha many intangiblo 
costs associated with aahool tran s por ta tion are accounted for, 
most transit agsnoisa would be hard-prsssad to justify 
exclusive school bus operations absent federal subsidise. And 
«• federsl operating assistance is phoaed-out over the coming 
years, any currant oosta savings alleged by transit operators 
will truly bs lost. 



Heed for Pierermie gnfnpetaanfc 

We must resolve anew that tha yellow sohool buo i» the preferred 
mode of sohool transportation, and eliminate the existing doudio 
standard of safety. if transit vehicles must be used for what is 
inerguably school transportation, then transit agsnoios must bo 
inode to fully comply with all federal safety lave and regulations 
that apply to the yellow school buo. If we are truly oommittad to 
uaf ety , then all buses transporting students to and from school 
should be made subject to the most rigorous safety lave reg ar dless 
of body type and ownership. At the vary least, we have an 
obligation to the public to provide clearly distinguishable 
vehicles, equipped with special safety features geared to young 
passengers, and which are afforded preferential treatment by other 
motorists. We also owe Uie public specially trained drivers 
concerned with only a single ridsrvhip, and specially designed 
routes and schedules which minimise wolking distances, assure 
safety, and provide fail -safe asrvioe. 

Tna congress should reaffirm its long-standing policy of prohibit- 
ing transit agencies in receipt of federal assistance from engaging 
in exclusive school transportation operations. While the hiatorlo 
interpretation of existing statute and regulations was thought to 
be Clear and consistent, the federal Transit Administration in 
recent years has exercised considerable latitude beyond what the 
Congress aver contemplated in permitting actions never intended by 
tne St Gerasin Amendment. If the uafaty of our nation's most 
precious cargo is not to be imperiled and scarce federal resources 
not compromised , the FTA must be urged to vigorously enforce the 
law of the land, wo all share a sacred responsibility to provide 
the best, safest and moat nurturing environment for the school 
ohildrsn who are entrusted to our oorts. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testinony. We urge 
the committee to move to address this mounting problem before a 
crisis overtakes us. 
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August 3, 1SSS 



Tlie Honorable Gordon J* Linton 
Administrator 

Federal Transit Administration 
400 Seventh Street, S,W. 

Washington, D.G 20590 

Dear Mr. Administrator: 

We are v«y concerned about an alleged pattern of actions by public 
transit agexioio* to engage in the eamhiafre transportation of school children in 
* manner which violates the St. Germain Amendment and the Federal Transit 
Administration's (FTV\) tripper service regulations* We urge you to actively 
pursue and penalize those agencies which are violating federal law and 
regulation with regard to school tnmiportatlosu 

While tripper service which strictly conforms to FTA roguiatiom has 
a legitimate place in our transport ation system, the Congress has dearly 
attblished that w should not totem© incuxrfozu by public transit operators 
into exclusive school transportation service, The St. Germain Amendment 
dearly prohibits such activity and of courts, all recipients of federal transit 
capital funding must certify aunt they are in comphince with chit amendment. 
We fear, however, that violations amy be on tbo rise while the level of 
enforcemaas activity has wanod. 

Violation* of the Su Oormaln Amendment and a growing sense in the 
transit community dial PTA will neither insift on compliance with its 
regulations nor impose sanctions are simply not acceptable to us* Wo strongly 
balicve that transit grant recipients who in tom tonally violate federal laws and 
regulations should be sub ject to the withholding of federal fundi. 

Wc ioolc forward to hearing, from you soon on the status of the FTA'i 
utforcement activities m this regard. 




BUD SHUSTER 
QminiiHU 





NICK L RAHALL 
Racldng Democratic Member 
^ubcomaiiuee on Surface 
Transportation 



Chairman 

Subcommittee on Surface 
Transport it loo 
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Senator DeWine. I think that was an excellent summary. Thank 
you. 

Let me start with you, Mr. Martin. I want to make sure I under- 
stand who you represent. It is my understanding that you rep- 
resent private contractors who might contract with a State or with 
a local school district to provide bus service. Is that correct? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Senator DeWine. So you would hire the drivers, you supply the 
bus, you provide the service. 

Mr. Martin. Correct. 

Senator DeWine. In light of that and in light of the testimony 
of our previous panel, I wonder if you could comment on what is 
the standard among your members as far as driver training experi- 
ence; how does that work? 

Mr. Marten. Our company operates in 28 States, and I have con- 
cluded that there are probably 50 standards at a minimum. Each 
State regulates it over and above the Federal level. But as a gen- 
eral rule, most private school bus operators follow a combination of 
classroom and behind-the-wheel training that exceeds 40 hours. 
That is a general standard, equally weighted between the two, with 
heavy emphasis on loading and unloading and attention to the pas- 
sengers. It is very passenger-oriented. 

Arid I know it is common safety practice in many companies — 
we talked about backing up to a loading dock — at least, in our com- 
pany, you had to request permission via radio to back up a bus 
anywhere on the route because backing up is so dangerous, given 
the nature of our passengers and the way they behave once they 
exit the bus, that many companies have adopted as a safety prac- 
tice that you must call a dispatcher to get permission to back up 
that causes the driver time to think. That is the level of concern 
about the passenger needs that our company has demonstrated. 

Senator DeWine. And Mr. Martin, your company is which com- 
pany? 

Mr. Martin. I am now affiliated with Laidlaw. 

Senator DeWine. And you are in how many States? 

Mr. Martin. We are in 30 States. 

Senator DeWene. And I understand that the legal requirements 
of each State are different, but do you have a uniform company pol- 
icy in regard to training? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Senator DeWine. What is that? 

Mr. Martin. The 40 hours that I mentioned — a minimum. In 
some States, we have to exceed that. 

Senator DeWine. Right, but that is a floor. 

Mr. Martin. That is the floor. It is a modular-based training pro- 
gram, and you can build it as you need it, and you will have addi- 
tional training over and above that for special education needs, 
special needs students. 

Senator DeWine. In that experience, what else have you learned 
besides what you have already told us, as far as what is important 
in regard to that training? 

Mr. Martin. The repetitive nature of it, that drivers must have 
correct behaviors reinforced; that a certain amount of road observa- 
tion and check rides need to occur so we can establish that the 
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drivers have patterns that are conducive to the proper use of mir- 
rors and the proper procedure for counting their passengers once 
they are away from the bus — those sorts of things, to make sure 
those patterns are consistent and uniform. 

Senator De Wine. What is your requirement in regard to continu- 
ing training, if you have any? ^ 

Mr. Martin. There are typically nine meetings a year devoted to 
that, sort of an M.S. training. Then there are minimum check rides 
that have to be performed, road observations, and then retraining 
occurs for defensive driving every 3 years. 

Senator DeWine. Who conducts that? 

Mr. Martin. It is usually a team effort between a local manager 
and a safety person from a regional office. 

Senator DeWine. Let me turn to the whole panel and see if we 
can get some common understanding of some facts, and then I will 
go into some specific questions. 

How many students are transported every day? I think I heard 
the figure 2 million. 

Mr. Kinney. Are you talking about across the country, Senator? 

Senator DeWine. Across the country, how many students would 
be transported in public transit every day? 

Mr. Kinney. Public transit. 

Senator DeWine. Yes. 

Mr. Kinney. I will yield to Ms. Hafher. 

Ms. Hafner. At this time, I probably should respond officially for 
the record in order to get you an accurate statement. My presen- 
tation estimated that about 10 percent of the total rail passengers 
as well as the 

Senator DeWine. Yes, but that is looking at it from the point of 
view of the transit; I am wondering if you look at it from the point 
of view of the total number of students who are transported each 
day, what percentage of those are transported on public transit, if 
you know? 

Ms. Hafner. I cannot answer that. 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Kinney, you do not know, either? 

Mr. Kinney. I do not know on public transit, but we do have over 
23 million on school buses. 

Senator DeWine. Ms. Hafner, you do not know what the figure 
is? 

Ms. Hafner. At this point, I think we could get you that figure. 
It is a combination of the comparison of school transportation with 
public transit. But I can fulfill the public transit numbers for you. 

Senator DeWine. OK 

[Information follows:] 

Riverside Transit Agency, 

1825 Third Street 

’ Riverside , CA, 
April 15, 1996 . 

Mr. Josh Rubin, 

Senator Mike DeWine, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, DC. 

Dear Josh: Please find my response to Senator DeWine's question regarding the 
total number of school transportation trips provided by public transit versus the 
total number of school transportation trips. 
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APTA estimates the number of student trips provided on public transportation on 
an annual basis as being 1.08 billion. Mr. Hon Kinney advises me that the School 
Transportation News ana School Bus Fleet Magazine have estimated that 10.1 bil- 
lion trips are made by school transportation providers. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if I can be of additional assistance 
Sincerely, 



Susan J. Hafner 
General Manager 



Senator DeWine. Let me turn to another general question that 
has to do with the fatality rate. Ms. Hafner, you mentioned a fatal- 
ity rate which you said was the same for public transit — let me 
make sure I understood that — was that public transit in general 
and school bus transportation in general? 

Ms. Hafner. Correct. 

Senator DeWine. That was not student-specific? 

Ms. Hafner. That was not student-specific in public transit. 

Senator DeWine. Right. So it is again to compare the number of 
fatalities per mile on a school bus, students on a school bus, versus 
fatalities per mile of the general population in public transit. 

Ms. Hafner. That is correct, yes. 

Senator DeWine. And I would assume — and correct me if I am 
wrong — I would assume that that is a figure that is derived from 
fatalities on the form of transportation, and it does not include get- 
ting on and off? 

Ms. Hafner. That is correct as well, yes. 

Senator DeWine. OK, because those figures would be very, very 
different, as we have seen already today with the school bus; the 
most dangerous time with a school bus is when you get on or off 
it. I would suspect — and I do not know — the most dangerous time 
may be getting on and off public transit as well because you do not 
have the flashers and you do not have all the other things you have 
with a school bus. 

So I guess what we are finding now, or at least in today’s hear- 
ing, is that we really do not have comparable figures. 

Ms. Hafner. That is correct. 

Senator DeWine. OK Are there any other comments, or do any 
of you wish to express any final thoughts? 

Mr. Kinney. I would like to offer these comments regarding the 
transportation of primarily the younger students, Head Start 
through the 6th to 8th grade. Primarily because of the needs of 
these children and also the services that are provided today on 
school buses that are not provided on transit buses, our association 
feels strongly that certainly these children need the protection of 
the school bus and need to be on that vehicle. 

Senator DeWine. Well, then, let me ask this question for the 
whole panel. Do we have any idea how many students, let us say 
below the 6th grade, in which I would include Head Start, are 
transported each day on public transit? Is it a significant number? 

Ms. Hafner. I can answer from the Riverside Transit perspec- 
tive. 

Senator DeWine. Sure. 

Ms. Hafner. It is very, very small. I would say that right now, 
we have probably got about 10 students going to Head Start with 
an adult taking them on a daily basis. So it is a very, very small 
percentage. 
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Senator DeWine. Mr. Kinney, do you have any idea? 

Mr. Kinney. I have no other information. I do know that there 
is a new, emerging shuttle service — at least, it is occurring in Cali- 
fornia — where, due to budget constraints, schools have either elimi- 
nated or extended their walking distances. All of a sudden, we have 
these vans that are now becoming part of a transportation system 
for day care or just for that transportation that is no longer pro- 
vided by the school districts. Certainly, that would be of concern to 
us as well. 

Senator DeWine. Mr. Kinney, let me ask you a specific question. 
Each State has different laws in regard to who in the local school 
district has to transport. In some States, the local jurisdiction can 
cut off transportation beyond a certain age or beyond a certain dis- 
tance from school. Do you think that if in fact some of the jurisdic- 
tions were told that they could not — not that we are thinking about 
doing this — but if they were told they could not transport students 
on public transit that some of them would just stop transporting 
those students? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator DeWine. Period. 

Mr. Kinney. Yes. 

Senator DeWine. So the unintended consequence which anybody 
who was looking at this would have to try to factor in is what im- 
pact on safety you have when you take a certain percentage of stu- 
dents off public transit and send them to school Lord knows how — 
and Lord knows how many may be driving themselves, driving 
with a friend, driven with their parents, ana so on. That is some- 
thing that anybody who was trying to get a handle on the whole 
total safety issue would have to look at, would they not? 

Mr. Kinney. Yes, sir, I believe so. That is happening to us right 
now in California. 

Senator DeWine. Again I go back to the fact that of most avail- 
able forms of transportation, I think everyone is going to agree that 
the school bus is a very safe form of transportation, public transit 
is a safe form in general as well, and that once you start getting 
beyond that into private vehicles, statistically, you are going to be 
much more at risk than you are on those two. 

Are there any other final comments? 

Mr. KlNNEY. I would like to add one thing. I just became aware 
of a panel, I guess, that is being developed by the National Re- 
search Council to study the issue of transit in I believe it is rural 
communities. This information was presented to me, actually, by 
Ms. Hafner just before I left California to come here, and I just 
wanted to present that to the Senator as something that you might 
be interested in looking into as well. 

Senator DeWine. We would be happy to look at that. 

Mr. Kinney. Thank vou. 

Senator DeWine. All right. We thank this panel very much. 

Let me just conclude today by thanking all the members of the 
four panels that have been here today: They have made a great 
contribution. I think we all know a lot more about the different is- 
sues that we have discussed. 

Let me just try to recap very, very auickly. The first challenge 
was outlined by the first two panels, ana that challenge, we can see 
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by looking at this map. It would be my hope that by the time we 
hold another hearing, we do not see any red left on that map. This 
is something that can be clarified and rectified. This is a problem 
that can be fixed very, very, very easily. And again to recap, every 
State in the Union requires school buses to be inspected. They are 
already inspecting them. It does not take 30 seconds to do the in- 
spection for the gap. There is no reason why that cannot be done, 
and it costs practically nothing to rectify the problem. 

I think that if I were a school administrator at the State level 
or at the county level, at the local level, and I lived in one of these 
States, I would not sleep very well at night worrying about what 
was going to happen the next day. This is a case of clear respon- 
sibility. This is a case where the facts are clearly known, the jury 
is in, and we know what is going on. And I would just hope that 
we do not have to have any more children die before we get the 
attention of these States. 

As a parent, when I put my child on that school bus, I do not 
think there are any guarantees — there are no guarantees in life — 
but the one guarantee I would think I would have is that the 
school would be doing all it could to make sure my child is safe. 

I think the people who run the schools in the States that are listed 
on this chart clearly are not living up to that responsibility. The 
facts are clearly in. 

A second challenge that we have discussed today is improving 
the training of school bus drivers. We had an excellent panel. It is 
clear that the most important thing we can do as a country, the 
most important thing we can do as parents and as school adminis- 
trators in regard to the safety of our children who ride buses is to 
improve training and retraining and retraining. There is something 
that I think should be fairly easy to do to at least start, and that 
is to make sure that what we are testing our school bus drivers for 
has something to do with transporting younp children. It really 
does not make a lot of sense to be worrying about whether or not 
a person can back a truck within 2 inches of a loading area — that 
is important if you have to unload the truck, and it is pretty impor- 
tant if you are the driver; if you are in the position of having to 
unload a truck, you want the truck back there as close as you can 
get it-i-but it does not have a whole lot to do with the behavior of 
students, it does not have a whole lot to do with how a 6th-grader 
or a 7th-grader acts on a bus or, more importantly, how that 7th- 
grader is going to act when he or she gets off the bus. 

As the father of eight children, I can tell you that they never 
cease to amaze me in how unpredictable they are and what they 
are going to do. It is just a different mind-set. And if you are going 
to test, which we are, if the Federal Government is requiring test- 
ing, which it does, it would seem to me that it makes a lot of sense 
for those tests to have some relevance to the skill of driving a 
school bus and, more importantly, not just driving the school bus, 
but being concerned about the safety and welfare of the lives of the 
occupants of that school bus. 

I have a great deal of confidence that our second panel will be 
able, within 30 days to 45 days, to come back to us with a very spe- 
cific recommendation about how to proceed in this area. The talent 
is there; they understand the problem. There is nobody better in 
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this country to do it than the people we have heard here today, and 
I am sure they can come back to this CongTess with some specific 
recommendations to help deal with this problem. 

Our third panel came about really as a result of the testimony 
from our first hearing, where one of the unexpected things that we 
found— at least unexpected to me — was how many students today 
are riding to and from school on public transit. This is an area, 
quite frankly, that several committees have jurisdiction in. Our 
purpose today was to try to highlight the issue and try to begin a 
dialogue and a discussion about the issue. As we saw from the tes- 
timony, we have a difficult time really delving into this simply be- 
cause we do not have all the facts and all the statistics. So prob- 
ably the initial thing that this Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment can do is to do what it does many times, and that is to try 
to make sure we understand the facts and gather those facts and 
make them presentable to the public in a rational way so that we 
as a people can make a conscious decision about what is in the best 
interest of our students, understanding that mass transit in this 
count™ is very important — mass transit saves lives because it sta- 
tistically is a lot safer than being in a car, so we do not want it 
to do anything that hurts our mass transit systems, either in the 
State of Ohio or across the country. 

On the other hand, I think some legitimate concerns were raised 
today, legitimate concerns about the fact that we need to be looking 
at not just operating transit or operating buses, as one witness 
pointed out, but what we are doing is transporting people and chil- 
dren and our loved ones, and we need to make the transportation 
specific to that loved one and to that individual. Transporting a 
3rd-grader is a lot different than transporting a 50-year-old male 
or female adult who presumably has a lot of life experience. 

So I think the third panel was a good start to really discuss an 
issue that we are going to be dealing with for a long time. 

Again I thank all the panelists, and I think everyone who has 
been here today for their attention. 

[Additional statements and material submitted for the record fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Frank R. Lautenberc, a U.S. Senator from 
the State of New Jersey 

Mr. Chairman, I want to first commend you for holding today's hearing on the 
important topic of school bus safety. We would all like to trust that our nation’s 
school buses are completely safe and school bus operators are trustworthy and capa- 
ble. While for the most part, our system is safe, there are glaring deficiencies in 
existing law. To correct those deficiencies, [introduced legislation a few weeks ago, 
called the Omnibus School Transportation Safety Act of 1996 , that would improve 
the safety of school bus travel. I appreciate the opportunity to submit testimony on 
this issue and about my bill. 

My legislation would require background checks of school bus drivers, establish 
minimum proficiency standards for such drivers, and promote advanced technologies 
that can help prevent school bus accidents. In addition, the bill calls for a variety 
of studies that could improve school bus safety and increase the information on bus 
safety available to school districts and parents. 

Mr. Chairman, we all agree that America’s schoolchildren have a right to safe 
transportation to and from school. As a nation, we have a responsibility to do every- 
thing we can to guarantee that safety. 

To ensure our children’s safety, we first must ensure that bus drivers are decent 
individuals who will not harm their passengers. Unfortunately, sexual deviants 
often are attracted to driving a school dus because the job gives them easy access 
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to children. Children who ride on school buses, particularly those in elementary 
school are extremely vulnerable to physical abuse. They are too young to com- 
prehend what is being done to them and too small to physically defend themselves 
from an attack. We have a responsibility to provide as much protection as possible 
to this vulnerable population. My bill therefore would require all states to perform 
a federal background check on potential school bus drivers before they are allowed 
to be alone with our children. Background checks work. During the two months 
after California instituted federal criminal background checks in 1990, it screened 
out 150 convicted sex offenders, child molesters and violent criminals who tried to 
get permits to drive school buses.. , _ , , , 

Eighteen states already conduct state and federal background checks on their 
drivers. My amendment would not affect how these states administer their pro- 
ota ms _ 

Fourteen states currently perform only state background checks. This is well- 
meaning, but insufficient. A convicted sexual deviant can easily move to one of these 
states, receive a clean background check, and begin driving his prey to and from 
school. My bill therefore would require those states to participate in the nation- 
wide, federal program. , , , j ■ 

There also are 18 states that have no background checks for their school bus driv- 
ers. There is no rational reason why these states should not do more to protect their 
citizens. 

Beyond requiring background checks for prospective school bus drivers, my bill in- 
cludes a variety of provisions designed to reduce school bus accidents. 

During the past 10 years, 300 school-age pedestrians under 19 years of age have 
died in school bus-related crashes. Two-tnirds were killed by their own school bus. 
Half of all school-age pedestrians killed by school buses in the past 10 years were 
5 and 6-year-olds. On average, 21 school-age pedestrians are killed by school buses 
each year, and 9 are killed by other vehicles involved in school bus -related crashes. 

We also need to do much more to prevent school bus accidents. This bill attacks 
the problem on a number of fro nts. . . , . , . ~ . 

First, it would establish proficiency standards for school bus drivers. Driving a 
school bus with 40 screaming children is a unique skill that deserves specialized 
training. Unfortunately, many drivers are distracted when their young passengers 
are noisy or otherwise disruptive. The results can be tragic. Inattention is one of 
the two factors most often reported by police for school bus drivers striking school- 

age pedestrians. • . 

Bus drivers already are required to have a commercial drivers license with a gen- 
eral endorsement for those driving vehicles with more than 15 passengers. However, 
there are no federal standards specifically directed to school bus drivers My bill 
would require the Secretary of Transportation to prescribe such standards. Some 
states already prescribe a level of proficiency for school bus drivers, but many do 
not. My bill generally would not interfere with existing state programs, but it would 
ensure that all school bus drivers meet a minimum standard of proficiency. 

Second my bill would reduce school bus accidents by assisting states in develop- 
ing safe/places for children to enter and leave their bus. For example, states could 
make bus stops more safe by increasing their visibility. Similarly, states could es- 
tablish special safe areas in which children could disembark from busses, away from 
traffic 

Third, the legislation would require the Secretary of Transportation to promote 
the use 'and reduce the cost of hazard warning systems or sensors that alert school 
bus drivers of pedestrians or vehicles in, or approaching, the path of the school bus. 
These warning systems can be critical in saving the lives of young people. Unfortu- 
nately, many school districts have failed to invest in such systems, perhaps because 
the cost can be high. We need to explore ways to reduce those costs. • 

The last provision that prevents school bus accidents would require the Secretary 
to improve training materials on school bus safety and to improve the distribution 
and availability of such materials to schools for use by the student safety patrols. 
The most effective way to protect schoolchildren is to teach them to protect them- 
selves. The Department of Transportation can do more in this area. 

My legislation also would promote research into the possibility of installing safety 
belts in school buses. In addition to the loss of life attributed to school bus accidents 
that I mentioned earlier, approximately 10,000 school bus passengers are injured 
every year Most injuries occur during side and rollover collisions. In this type of 
collision, the “compartmentalized” seat does not protect children, who can fall up to 
eight feet to strike the roof, windows, other seats and other children. 

To reduce these types of injuries, the State of New Jersey requires the installation 
and use of safety belts in all school buses. New Jersey’s State law was adopted in 
response to a study by the New Jersey Office of Highway Traffic Safety into the 
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safety of lap seat belts in large school vehicles. That study concluded that installa- 
tion of seat belts in all school buses would improve vehicles' overall safety perform- 
ance. The study recommended that school buses be required to be equipped with 
seat belts, which led to later enactment of the New Jersey law. 

I support this law and believe it should be adopted on a nation-wide basis. It is 
nearly impossible for a bus without belts to rollover without causing injuries or 
death. However, I recognize that some in Washington believe more information is 
needed before establishing such a federal requirement. 

One cause of this skepticism is that the federal government does not study crash- 
es in which there are no injuries. The National Transportation Safety Board only 
investigates bus crashes where there are severe injuries or fatalities. Therefore, the 
data it collects do not accurately reflect the benefits of safety belts in school buses. 

A bus with safety belts costs an average of $1,000 more than a bus without belts. 
With an estimated school bus life of 15 years, seat belt installation would cost 
approximately$66 per bus per year. 

Children are already required to wear seat belts in cars. Installing seat belts on 
the standard size school buses would reinforce the importance of wearing seat belts, 
reduce injuries to our children, cost relatively little to install and maintain, and 
overall, makes school bus transportation safer for our children. 

would squire the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) to study the safety impact of safety belts on school buses. It specifically 
requires that NHTSA evaluate the real life consequences of New Jersey's safety belt 
law. I am hopeful that the resulting study will help end the long-standing debate 
on this issue, so we can move forward to protect the lives of our nation’s children. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation also requires the Secretary of Transportation to 
begin a rulemaking process to determine the feasibility and practicability of (1) de- 
creasing the flammability of materials used in the construction of the interiors of 
school buses, (2) informing purchasers of school buses on the secondaiy market that 
those buses may not meet current NHTSA standards, and (3) establishing construc- 
tion and design standards for wheelchairs used in the transportation of students in 
school buses. 

The bill also requires the Secretary to conduct a variety of studies designed to 
provide an accurate data base of school bus safety information. In addition, the bill, 
in response to requests from some states, calls for federal guidelines on the securing 
in a school bus of children under the age of five, and on measures to facilitate their 
evacuation in an emergency. 

The Omnibus School Transportation Safety Act of 1996 is comprehensive legisla- 
tion that would dramatically reduce deaths and injuries of children associated with 
school bus accidents. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to contribute to this discussion on 
school bus safety and look forward to working with you to pass legislation that ad- 
dresses the inherent deficiencies in our existing laws. Thank you. 

Prepared Statement of Gilbert Holmes, Commissioner, Indiana Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles and Chairman of the Board for The American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators 

Good morning, I am Gilbert Holmes, Commissioner for the Indiana Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles and Chairman of the Board for the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators. I am pleased to present testimony on behalf of AAMVA this 
morning on the important issue of school bus safety. 

The American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators is a voluntary, non- 
profit, educational organization. AAMVA represents state and provincial officials in 
the United States and Canada who are responsible for the administration and en- 
forcement of laws pertaining to motor vehicle and driver licensing activities. The As- 
sociation’s programs encourage uniformity and reciprocity among the states and 
provinces, and liaison with other levels of government and the private sector. 
AAMVA’ s program development and research activities provide guidelines for more 
effective public service. 

The Commercial Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986 provided for more stringent 
testing and licensing requirements for commercial motor vehicle drivers. An exten- 
sive evaluation of the effectiveness of the CDL program is currently being com- 
pleted, but preliminary research shows the program is working, and is working well. 
That is not to say however, that there are not areas that need strengthening. 

The current process requires commercial drivers, including school bus drivers, to 
take one or more written tests, depending on the type of vehicle they wish to drive. 
Applicants are also required to complete skills testing in the class of vehicle for 
which they are applying for a license. In addition to the CDL requirements, 28 
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states have school bus permit laws in place. These laws often reauire the driver to 
complete a specified number of hours of training, submit to a driver history and 
criminal history check, and to take written, vision and skills tests before being au- 
thorized to operate a school bus. The driver may also have to complete retraining 
and re-testing prior to each renewal. The school bus permit system does place addi- 
tional training and testing requirements on school bus drivers, however it is not a 
uniform system nor is it in place in every state. 

The possibility of creating a new commercial drivers license classification specifi- 
cally for school bus drivers has been discussed. Such a requirement would have a 
significant impact on Department of Motor Vehicle offices. States would be required 
to draft and pass legislation, make changes to their computer systems, and revise 
forms, informational literature, procedures and policies. Training would be needed 
for law enforcement, field staff, courts, prosecutors and the CMV community. The 
cost for making changes would require substantial federal funding. 

AAMVA, as an active and responsible member of the North American safety com- 
( munity, feels we should share in the responsibilities related to putting qualified 

drivers on the road. We also realize it is no longer possible for any of us to operate 
in a vacuum. The education and training communities, along with industry, govern- 
ment, law enforcement and the motor vehicle agencies must work together. To that 
end, we are very pleased to have been invited to take part in this discussion. 

•'I The responsibility for operating a. commercial motor vehicle is awesome; whether 

a person is driving an 80,000 pound tractor trailer or a school bus full of children. 
To be successful in attacking the qualified commercial driver problem, you must un- 
derstand that the testing and licensing process is only a part of the solution. Entry 
level driver education and training, along with a solid commitment from industry 
supporting a new way of doing business, are also key components. 

Knowledge and skills testing forces applicants to acquire the requisite knowledge 
and skills through instruction and practice. However, even the most thorough test 
only samples the knowledge and skills that are required to drive a vehicle safely. 
It is also true that licensing tests cannot predict how safely people actually drive 
when they are not being tested. The way individuals behave on tne highway is de- 
termined by attitudes and habits that are seldom revealed in the presence of a li- 
cense examiner.Those attitudes and habits are shaped by the education and training 
processes or lack thereof, that a driver has been exposed to. 

Currently, there are no mandated entry level education/training requirements as- 
sociated with any part of a commercial drivers license. To be effective and to make 
an impact on the current qualified commercial driver problem, including school bus 
drivers, we feel that education and training must be tied 1 to the licensing process. 

Our recommendation to this Committee is three-fold. 

1. Work toward establishing minimum education/training requirements for all 
commercial vehicle operators including school bus drivers, at the same time linking 
that requirement to tne licensing process. 

2. Consider working within tne current framework of the CDL program to 
strengthen the passenger endorsement, making it more responsive to school bus op- 
eration. 

3. Provide adequate federal funding for states to implement and maintain the pro- 
posed changes. 

Our Association is willing to work with this Committee to improve school bus 
safety. It is our hope that together we can make our highways safer for all drivers. 
Thank you. 

Prepared Statement of Guy Heston, Assistant General Manager, Long 
Beach Public Transportation Company 

J Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to provide the Committee with our 

comments on the role of public transit in safely transporting students to school. My 
name is Guy Heston. I am Assistant General Manager of Long Beach Transit. 

First I would like to provide you with some background information about Long 
') Beach Transit. Long Beach is located about 20 miles south of Los Angeles. We are 

one of 16 locally operated transit systems that serve Los Angeles County. Together, 
these local operators carry about 70 million boarding customers a year. In terms of 
size, this would be a system about the size of Atlanta or Denver. This service is in 
addition to the transit services operated by the Los Angeles County Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority. All of tne local and county transit systems work together 
as a network to serve the residents of L.A. County. 

Long Beach Transit operates about 200 vehicles throughout our city and neighbor- 
ing communities. We serve approximately 23 million boarding customers each year. 
About 20 percent of these boardings are students. 
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We have developed a very close and cooperative working relationship with the 
Long Beach Unified School District, which is one of the largest school districts in 
California. Each day, more than 6,500 of pur system boardings are junior high and 
high school students who rely on Long Beach Transit to get to school via our regu : 
larly scheduled bus routes in the community. 

This service is very critical to the Long Beach community. Over the past decade, 
there have been major demographic changes in the Long Beach area. Specifically, 
certain sections of the city have experienced tremendous population growth that 
would result in terrible overcrowding of certain neighborhood school campuses were 
it not for an effective transportation network that permits the school district to more 
evenly distribute students to various campuses. This network consists of privately 
operated school buses, school district operated vehicles and the regularly scheduled 
routes of Long Beach Transit. 

This system serves our community very well. Each month, the school district pur- 
chases up to 3,000 Long Beach Transit passes and distributes them to students. 
This is a very cost effective solution for the school district. To transport these stu- 
dents via other means would present a tremendous financial burden. And, as you 
know, our nation’s schools already face substantial budget challenges. Together, the 
network of yellow school buses and the public service operated by Long Beach Tran- 
sit help our community make the most advantage of the resources available to us. 
We all work together to serve our residents. It is a good example of how transit 
service is so closely linked to education and jobs. 

I would like to offer some brief comments on safety. We are exceedingly proud of 
our safety record at Long Beach Transit. Our community can have the highest con- 
fidence that not only students but all transit riders receive safe service. We are con- 
tinuously looking for methods to ensure the safety of our customers. For example, 
each year every operator receives at least eight hours of special safety training. We 
have a very aggressive risk management program that includes an accident reduc- 
tion task force, extensive operator and rider educational efforts, and special training 
opportunities for our bus operators. We have also implemented the American Public 
Transit Association bus operator survey and selection program (BOSS) which we be- 
lieve will help us improve our pool of operators to provide safe and efficient service. 
And I would like to add we have had for several years a comprehensive drug policy. 
I am very pleased to let the Committee know that we have completed the first year 
of the federally mandated random drug testing policy, and in that first year of ran- 
dom testing not a single safety-sensitive employee of Long Beach Transit screened 
positive. Finally, Long Beach Transit has implemented a transit security program 
which has improved both the actual and perceived safety of both riders and opera- 
tors on our buses, and persons at our transit facilities. We contract with the Long 
Beach Police Department to provide four officers and a supervising sergeant to pa- 
trol our bus routes and facilities, including an undercover program. Since the pro- 
gram began, average response time to transit-related incidences has been reduced 
from 45 minutes to 6. The resources of the full Long Beach Police Department are 
available to us as the situation warrants. 

In summary, Long Beach Transit and transit systems across our country are a 
vital link in ensuring the young people of our nation have access to education. We 
work together with school districts to provide safe and efficient service to improve 
the quality of life for residents of our communities. Thank you for the opportunity 
to provide these comments. 

Prepared Statement of the American Academy of Pediatrics 

The American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP) represents 50,000 pediatricians com- 
mitted to the health, safety and well-being of infants, children, adolescents, and 
young adults. We appreciate the efforts of the Senate Labor and Human Resource 
Committee to address issues relating to school bus safety. 

As you know, about 25 million children per year ride about 4 billion miles per 
year on school buses. The Academy is committed to the development of standards, 
resources, education, and policies relating to school bus safety for all children. Ac- 
cordingly, the Academ/s Committee on School Health and Committee on Injury and 
Poison Prevention jointly developed an Academy policy statement on school bus 
safety (attached) that was first published in 1985 and was reaffirmed in 1990. Revi- 
sions of that statement have just been completed and will be published in the Acad- 
emy’s academic journal, Pediatrics, in May of this year. As the statement is embar- 
goed until that time, we will forward a copy of it to the Committee as soon as it 
is published. 

Driver Training and Education 
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Given the Committee’s particular interest in driver education, you may be inter- 
ested to note that the Academy recommends that adequate ana appropriate bus 
driver training should be mandatoiy in all school districts and should include provi- 
sion for health screening on a periodic basis, including vision and hearing evalua- 
tions. As discussed below, special training is needed lor personnel involved in the 
transportation of children with special needs. As mentioned in the attached Acad- 
emy letter to the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), we also 
recommend training school bus drivers and aides on the use of child restraint sys- 
tems and how important it is to use such devices in the proper manner. 

Transportation of Children with Special Needs 

As the Committee is aware, the implementation of the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act means that school systems are transporting a number of chil- 
dren with special health care needs, including infants and toddlers. Ensuring the 
safety to these children requires special measures, which the Academy has ad- 
dressed in a policy statement developed by the AAP Committee on Injury and Poi- 
son Prevention that was published in the January 1994 issue of Pediatrics. A copy 
of that statement is attached to our testimony as well. You will find that it includes 
detailed recommendations concerning the proper ways to restrain children with spe- 
cial needs, including infants and toddlers, and children who must remain in wheel- 
chairs during transport. The statement also identifies considerations that school sys- 
tems should address as they develop plans for transporting children with special 
needs, such as the need for attendants trained in medical procedures, the impor- 
tance of emergency evacuation plans and drills, and measures to control infectious 
diseases. 

Crash-testing and Other Regulatory Activity 

We would also like the Committee to be aware of comments that the Academy 
recently submitted to the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
in response . to its solicitation of public input on school bus safety (NHTSA docket 
number 95-98-No 1). While many of these comments relate, to regulatory activity, 
we hope that the Committee will do what it can to further the Academy's rec- 
ommendations, which address, among other things, the need to crash-test various 
types of child restraints in a school bus environment. A copy of the Academy's letter 
to NHTSA is attached for your information. 

We appreciate the opportunity to provide our comments and recommendations to 
the Committee, and hope that you will feel free to call upon the Academy if we can 
provide you with any additional information or expertise. Thank you for your atten- 
tion to this important issue. 
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American Academy of Pediatrics 

Statement: School Bus Safety 



(RE5044) 



■ 'in i970. the American Academy ot Pediatrics, 
in a supplement to P&dlatncs. reviewed the laws, 
regulations, and practices in school buang in the 
United States, 1 This survey was earned out by 
Physicians tor Automotive Satety. The iniorma- 
tion available at that time (trom 46 states) 
indicated- that 14.709.000 students were being 
transported In a total ol 2G3.994 vehicles. 1 Recent 
dato now fndl care that appr r jrimatftl y 22 million 
pupils are transported dally to and trom schools 
in the United States in nearly 400.000 school 
buses. 2 

Based In part on the recommendations result- 
ing trom the 1 970 survey, the National Highway 
Traffic Satety Administration in February 1973 
issued the Federal Motor Vehicle Satety Standard 
(FMVSS-222). which became etteettve in Apni 
1977. That standard prescribed passive protec- 
tion tor school bus passengers and looked spe- 
cifically at: l) the seat and seat anchorage 
strength: 2) the seat and restraining bonier 
height and surface area- and 3) padding on sur- 
faces within occupants' head space. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration subsequently has denied a petition trom 
Physicians tor Automotive Safety that the 
FMVSS-222 include requirements tor anchorages 
tor seat belts. Seat belts presently are required In 
vehicles weighing 10.000 pounds or less with a 
maximum passenger capacity ot 16. Seat belts 
are not required tor larger school buses. 

The primary recson given toT not requiring seat 
belts in buses weighing more than 10.000 
pounds is that the number ot ’ 'Inside bus totali- 
ties' * nationally does not lustily the expense and 
maintenance ot seat belts. However, in :982 
there were 140 deaths resulting trom school bus 
accidents, Included in this total were 60 pupils. 
5 bus driven and 75 ' 'others; * In addition, there 



were 7.000 reported Injuries: 4.-200 ot those 
injured were students. 2 Therefore, should the 
number ot deaths alone not justify changes, the 
potential tor a reduction in the number ot 
injuries, andbr in the seriousness ot those injuries, 
wouidseem to make further changes in FMVSS- 
222 highly desirable. 

Unsupported arguments have been presented 
in an etlort to prevent seat belt installation on 
school buses. Among these are: 

l- Children can’t handle the buckle- ade- 
quately. (The American Academy ot Pediatrics 
notes that ail children, given their tamilianty with 
seat belts and buckles, should be able to satis- 
factorily buckle and unbuckle seat belts. ) 

2. The buckles would entrap children and 
could leave them dangling trom the ceiling in : 
accidents In which the bus is overturned. (This is 
true, but it is still preferable tor children to be 
strapped in rather than thrown out ot the seat or 
the vehicle at the time ot an accident.) 

3. Wearing seat belts would produce internal 
injuries. (With the restraints presently available, 
any school aged child can safely wear a seat 
belt.) 

4. Children could use the belts as weapons. 
(Children have much better weapons available, 
including lunch bores and books. In addition, 
the newer, lightweight, smaller, retractable seat 
belts now, available are unlikely to be etlecttve 
as weapons.) 

Based on a review ot the available and exten- 
sive data, the American Academy ot Pediatrics 
supports the following ' changes in School Bus 
Satety Standards: . 

1 . Seat backs should be elevated to 28 Inches. 
This is tour inches above the height now man- 
dated by lederal regulations and will support 
and cushion a child's head and neck. 
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2. AH seal backs and tops should bo padded 
with ton matenals that adequately absorbs 
impact. The padding should completely cover 
the entire rear ot the seat in addition to the top 
rail. The padding also should be placed on ail 
stanchions and '‘modesty panels. Seat con* 
smictlon should be designed to eliminate sharp 
or unyielding objects that could cause or worsen 
injury. 



3. Seat bolts should be required on all newly- 
man uiacmred sen ool buses— regardless ot their 
size and the number ot pupils transported. 

4. Adequate and appropriate bus driver train* 
ing should be mandatory in all school districts 
and should include provision tor health screen- 
ing on a penodc basis, including vision and 
hearing evaluations. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 



School Bus Transportation of Children With Special Needs (RE940D 



Committee on Injury and Poison Prevention 



Many school-aged children with handicaps are 
transported in school buses. A recent amendment 
to the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act has 
established requirements /or in/ants and toddlers to 
have access to developmental and rehabilitation 
facilities. This amendment, to Part H of the Individu- 
als with Disabilities Education Act (enacted as part 
of Public Law 102-119), however, does not specify 
how these children are to be transported to these 
facilities, a responsibility that will be faced by many 
school systems. 

FMVSS 222 (School Bus Passenger Seating and 
Crash Protection) established safety requirements for 
school bus interiors, but to date it only applied to able- 
bodied children. However, an amendment to FMVSS 
222 becomes effective in January 1994 that applies to 
the securement of wheelchairs and their occupants in 
school buses. National recommended standards for 
special education school buses were revised in May 
1990 by the Eleventh National Standards Conference 
on School Transportation.* 

Wheelchairs are the primary mode of transport on 
the school bus for many children with special needs. 
They have not been developed as safety restraint de- 
vices, however, and are not c ur ren tl y subjected to any 
crash-testing requirements. Research, 2 " 5 nevertheless, 
has provided a basis for recommendations concern- 
ing occupant securement for a whedchamdependent 
child and a child with special needs who is trans- 
ported on a school bus: 

1. Any child who can assist with transfer or be "rea- 
sonably" moved from a wheelchair, stroller, or 
special seating device to the original manufacture 
eTs forward-facing vehicle seat equipped with dy- 
namically tested occupant restraints or be "reason- 
ably" moved to a child car seat complying with 
FMVSS 213 requirement should be so transferred 
for transportation to and from school The unoc- 
cupied wheelchair also should be secured ad- 
equately in the vehicle* to prevent it from becom- 
ing a dangerous projectile in the event of a sudden 
stop or crash. 

Thb statement has own approved bv tha Council on Quid and Adolescent 
rtestth. 

The rvoonunendatxra in th» oouev ttateroete do not Indicate an exdusivt 
coune ot treatment or sente as a standard of tnadxxl care. Vanabt***. taking 
Jito account mdrvtduai amumanea. rrvav be appropriate. 

For additional uuonnaooo on tius topic a policy statement eroded. Tran** 
pottoi* Children -nth Special Needa.' develope d bv the Committee on 
injury Poison Prevennon. was ouoitshed in thr Winter 1993 issue ot S*k 
Xidt Nra*. » nrwawtter ot the American Acadcmv ot Prdiatnc*. 
PEDIATRICS (ISSN 0031 4005). CopyngM O 1994 by the American Acad- 
emy Pediitno. 




2. Passenger seats that have a child safety seat or re- 
straint system attached thereto should have a re- 
inforced frame and meet the requirements of FM- 
VSS 208 (occupant crash protection), FMVSS 209 
(seat belt assemblies), and FMVSS 210 (seat belt 
anchorages). 

3. All child safety seats or restraint systems used for 
transportation in any school bus by children who 

weigh less than 50 lb should meet the requirements J 

of FMVSS 213. 

4. Child safety seats or restraint systems must be se- 
cured to the bus seat in a manner prescribed and 
appr o ve d by the manufacturer. 

5. Car safety seats used to transport children weigh- m 

ing less than 20 lb should be attached to the school 

bus seat in a rearward -faang position. 

6. Occupied wheeichairis) should be secured in a 
forward-facing position. 

7. Three- wheeled, cart-type units and other wheel- 
chair /stroller-type devices should not be permit- 
ted for occupied transport in a school bus unless 
results of impact tests demonstrate their ability to 
be secured under impact loading conditions. Any 
wheelchair or stroller-type unit designed and ap- 
proved by a manufacturer for transportation must 
be used according to manufacturer's instructions. 

8. 'Wheelchairs should be secured with fastening de- 
vices that are attached to the floor. Fastening de- 
vices should attach to the wheelchair at four points 
and must have demonstrated capabilities for re- 
straining the wheelchair during a frontal impact 
with force conditions of 30 mph and 20g. The 
wheelchair securement system must not apply re- 
straint to the wheelchair through the occupant and 
should attach to the frame of the wheelchair rather 
than to the wheels. 

9 . Any occupied wheelchairs should be secured with 
four-point tie-down devices. These tie-down sys- 
tems should be dynamically tested with a male 
dummy at the 50th percentile or with a dummy at 
the appropriate size for the type of wheelchair 
necessary. 

10 . Lap boards or metal or plastic trays attached to 
the wheelchair or to adaptive equipment should 
be removed and secured separately for transport. 

1 1. An occupant restraint system that has been tested 
at 30 mph and 20$ force conditions and that in- 
cludes upper torso restraint (ie, shoulder harness) 
and lower torso restraint (ie, lap belt over pelvis) 
should be provided for each wheel chair-sea ted 
occupant 

l 
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12. Any liquid oxygen transported in a school bus 
should be securely mourned and fastened to pre- 
vent damage and exposure to intense heat 
The following considerations should be incorpo- 
rated into the school system planning for the trans- 
portation requirements of children with special 
needs: 

1. In accordance with state laws and regulations, a 
nurse or an aide with appropriate medical training 
can provide necessary on-board assistance and 
support to most children with tracheostomies who 
may require suctioning or emergency care during 
school bus transport. School systems should con- 
sider providing nurses or aides, when medi ca lly 
necessary, to help reduce the potential for respi- 
ratory and other related problems occurring while 
the children are on the school bus. This assistance 
should be included where appropriate in the 
child's Individual Education Plan. 

2. School bus transportation staff should have annual 
access to training programs and resource material 
in special needs transportation to ensure that they 
can provide the most current and proper support 
to children with special transportation require- 
ments. Transportation staff who work with chil- 
dren with special needs can cany out their daily 
responsibilities when provided with documented 
training that- assures consistent and proper re- 
straint for children with special needs on school 
buses. 7 

3. Parents of children with special needs should be 
informed of the importance of incorporating ap- 
propriate and safe transportation specifications in 
their child's individual education pian. 

4. School systems can help assure optim um protec- 
tion for children with special needs during school 
bus t ranspo rt by establishing a written plan that 
outiinea procedures for emergency evacuation and 
by requiring, at the minimum, an evacuation drill 
for each school year that enables the transportation 
staff to practice working with evacuating children 
under their care. 

5. Children who are technology-supported may have 
an increased potential for carrvmg infectious and 
communicable diseases. Schools are advised to de- 
velop a comprehensive infection control program 
to protect transportation staff, school employees, 
and the children being transported. Caretakers 
who have direct contact with at-nsk populations of 
children should be offered hepatitis 3 vaccine. 
Transportation staff should be provided with 
training and supplies that prepare them to cany 
out universal precaution practices and procedures 
to control unnecessary exposure to various dis- 
eases.* 

The American Academy of Pediatrics anticipates 
that more states will begin to address the transpor- 
tation requirements of children with special needs. 



Pediatriaons can help their patients by being aware 
of general guidelines for evaluating restraint systems 
that meet the needs of children with special needs and 
remaining informed of new resources as they become 
available. Periodically updated information on spe- 
cific restraint systems for children with special needs 
can be obtained through the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. In addition, pediatricians can play impor- 
tant roles at the local and state levels to assist in the 
evaiuauon and development of school bus specifica- 
tions that are responsive to the safe transportation 
requirements of children with special needs. 
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March 15, 1996 ' 

National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 

Room 5109 ' 

400 7th Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20S90 

Re : Docket No. 95-98-Nol 

To Whom it May Concern: 

The American Academy of Pediatrics has a commitment to 
the development of standards, resources, education, and 
policies relating to safety on the school bus for all 
children. We strongly support the efforts of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
to open up a national dialogue on safety issues 
relating to school buses and are pleased to provide 
comments relating to the above- referenced docket 
number . 

1. With increasing use of child restraints for 
transportation of preschool age children on the school 
bus, NHTSA must look at all types of restraints and how 
they perform in crash testing in the school bus 
environment. The configuration, height, and spacing 
between bus seats makes this environment different from 
the performance expectations of a car safety seat in 
the conventional motor vehicle. Crash testing will 
provide a critical base of research and guidelines 
needed for people to be able to select and use child 
restraints appropriately in the school bus. 

The types of restraints evaluated in the school bus 
setting under crash conditions 3hould include: 
conventional child restraints; large medical car safety 
seats that can be utilized for a child up to 105 lbs; 
safety vests; and other special car safety seats. 

2. Education must be provided to personnel directly 
involved with the purchase, installation, and 

retrofitting of seat belts on school buses. ( 

Instruction should include information on how to 

install the seat belts; requirements that must be met, 

including federal safety belt standards (FMVSS 208 and 

209) ; and the importance of installation on a [ 

reinforced seat frame (FMVSS 210) . 

3 . Education about the importance of proper use of 
child restraints and dealing with special medical needs 
must be oart of the traininq of bus drivers' aides and 
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4 . We commend NHTSA for its recent release of the School Bus 
Safety curriculum in cooperation with the National Safety 
Council. The Academy urges NHTSA to encourage schools throughout 
the country to continue promoting the availability of this 
resource through press releases, publications , and collaborative 
efforts with the Department of Education and other federal 
agencies. In addition, materials need to be developed to help 
reach children with special needs and their families about school 
bus safety. 



5 With the potential development of crash-worthy wheelchair 
standards from the Subcommittee on Wheelchairs and Tie-Downs 
(SOWHAT) and Rehabilitation Engineering Society of North America 
(RESNA) , the American Academy of Pediatrics strongly advises 
NHTSA to recognize language in these standards that looks oeyond 
a crash-worthy wheelchair frame and considers the hardware that 
attaches a seating insert or other support equipment to a frame 
that already has been certified crash-worthy by the SOWHAT/RESNA 
standards . 



We encourage the development of resources to reach all children 
under the emerging initiative from NHTSA on Safe Communities, 
which will provide an opportunity to position school bus safety 
as part of community- wide efforts to address all areas of child 
injury prevention. Perhaps no other issue invites the 
opportunity to bring in medical and rehabilitation professionals 
as much as concern for the transportation of children with 
special needs in school buses . 

The American Academy of Pediatrics strongly endorses action steps 
taken by NHTSA to further assure the safety of all children on 
school buses. 

Sincerely, 

h1> 



Maurice 3. Keenan, MD 
President 

MEK: jeg 

cc : Marilyn 3ull f MD 

Paula Duncan, MD 
Murray Katcher, MD 
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Congress at tfje (Hinlrii States 
j^ouse of &qjrtsenratibtf 
aaaafjington. SC 20515-3219 



Statement of “he Honorable 
Sue H. Kelly 

before the Labor and Human Resources Committee 
hearing on school bus safety 



April 2, 1996 



Mr. Chairman, 



Thank you for holding today's hearing to focus on the important 
iaaua of school bus safety. 



Ic seems we mourn the death of young people all too often, Mr. 
Chairman. Ours is a world fraught with pitfalls that claim far -oo 
many of the nation's youth. But what compounds this particular 
tragedy is the fact that it didn't have to aappen, it shoulon t 
have happened, and we as public officials have a solemn duty to 
ensure that it doesn't happen again. 

According to- the Mew ¥ork State Department of Transportation, the 
school bus in question was subject to an August 29. 1995 voluntary 
recall to modify the faulty handrail which caused the accident ■ 
The handrail apparently was not modified. Under current state 
regulations, buses are inspected twice a year, including hanorai-s. 
and bus owners are notified if a handrail is determined ^ to ^oe 
defective. The regulations do not require bus owners to -ix 
hanar a i 1 s ; however . 

The state has new regulations pending that will require the repair 
of defective handrails within 15 days. This is an important and 
needed reform, which 9 hould help to prevent turther tragedies -tom 
occurring in the future . 

We can do more, of course, and I want to commend you. Senator 
DaWina, for calling today's hearing and for your efforts at 
promoting handrail safety throughout the country. Accident 
prevention can sometimes be ao simple as ensuring chat all students 
exit the bus and safely clear the street before pulling away. Bue 
drivers carry a very special cargo . The safety of our children 
must b© their number one priority. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to close with a few observations about 
the impact of Andrea's death on the community . As is usually the 
case among close- knit communities around the country, tragedy often 
brings out the best in people and draws communities closer 
together. This is certainly the case in the Chinese -American 
community in and around Greenburgh. The community experienced the 
joy of Andrea's life, and is carrying the burden of the pain of her 
passing. My prayers are with Andrea's parents, Michael and Sin 
' Chai Chen, and her brother, Andrew. 

We can help to ease that pain somewhat, Mr. Chairman, by dedicating 
ourselves to promoting better school bus safety. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman . 
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August 2, 1995 



The Honorable Mike DeWine 
LLS. Senator from Ohio 
140 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C, 20510-3503 

Dear Senator DeWine: 

Thank you for your letter of July 12th concerning the potential danger of handrails 
on school buses and the information you provided concerning the Connecticut test currently 
being used by your state. Those of us working in pupil transportation services in the state 
ot New York certainly share your concern for the safety of our children and the problems 
irmerent in the current design of scaool bus handrail systems. 

[ was very pleased by the actions taken by the 12th National Standards Conference 
held this Spring in Missouri, New York supports the Conference Resolution on Handrails, 
which in part calls for the development of driver education or awareness programs, for 
notification to parents, students, and school personnel of the potential dangers of 
drawstnngs, and for school bus manufacturers to retrofit existing buses and to design an 
improved handrail system for the future which eliminates the entanglement dangers. 

I can assure you that the pupil transportation system in New York is following the 
suggestions of the Conference. At the 37th Annual Transportation Management Workshop 
recently held in Albany, New York and sponsored by the New York .Association for Pupil 
Transportation (NY APT), Mr. James Page, a Senior Crash Reconstructionist with Calspan 
Corporation, presented on Handrail/Drawstnng Related Fatalities. School superintendents, 
business administrators, 'transportation supervisors, contractors, and bus drivers from across 
the state attended. They viewed a presentation which included school bus video footage of 
an accident taking place, and they reviewed the primary causes of such accidents and 
discussed ways to eliminate them. Additionally, NY APT published in the Aonl/May 1995 
issue of their publication entitled The Shock Absorber, a memorandum concerning school 
bus inspections and handrails. The memorandum describes in detail how to conduct the 
Connecticut test. The Pupil Transportation Safety Institute located in Syracuse, New York 
has also produced informational flyers noting the possible dangers of drawstrings becoming 
entangled in handrails. These are for distribution by districts to school bus drivers, and 
parents of students. 

At the state government level the New York State Department of Transportation has 
incorporated into their twice annual inspection procedure of school buses a review of 
handrails. The inspectors check for retrofit spacers and draw to the attention of contractors 
or districts any handrails which have not been modified. At ihe present time, inspectio n 
approval is not withheld if the handrails have not been modified to include spacers. The 
New York State Education Department wifi raise the quesuon of handrails and testing at 
a future meeting of the- Tri-Agency School Bus Safety Committee which consists of 
representatives from the New York State Departments of Motor Vehicle. Transportation, 
and Education, local school districts, and contractor associations. 
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[ appreciate your concern regarding handrails and applaud your efforts to draw to 
everyone’s attention the importance ot reviewing our policies. If you should have any 
questions or future informational needs, pieas e feel free to contract me at d 18 -a 74--,9T7. 



Sincerely, 




Manon F. Edick 

Director of P.upil Transportation Services 
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Dear Senita: 

! am wntmg to warn you or a dangerous defect in school buses that is costing the 
lives of cniidren. every senool bus in your State needs to be tested lor tnis defect before 
school starts tnts fail. 

3v now. i am hoceful you are aware of tne tragic occurrences around the country 
/ involving chtiaren cemg injureo, and in some cases, killed. wmie exiting senool buses. In 
each of these instances, an article of a Child's ciotnmg, or even a bacxoack strap, gets 
caugnt in tne handrail of their senool bus wniie tne cmid is exiting tne bus. The bus doors 
close ana without the driver realizing that tne entid is still art3cned to the bus, the bus pulls 
awav ana tne victims are dragged, ana even run-over by their own bus. * 

These tragedies are easily preverttaole but unfortunately, there are still dangerous 
senool buses on tne road today. Therefore, I imolore you, as the person responsible for 
cuail transportation in your State to make sure this trageoy never happens again. 

In my own State of Ohio, tne' Ohio State Hignwav ?3troi conducts senool bus 
inspections everv year. This year, these inspections are going to include a special test of 
tne handrail to ensure its design >s not susceotiDle to ciotnmg being snagged. 

The test involves a long string with a nut attached to the end. From outside the 
school bus door, the nut is drooped into tne crevice wnere the lower end of tne nanarail is 
attacned to tne lower area of tne step well. When you pull the device toward tne outside 
of the. school bus througn the crevtce, you know the bus is unsafe if tne nut gets caught in 
tne handrail, in Ohio, avery bus that does not pass tnis test is being pulled off the road 
until it is fixed. 

Ohio aoes not have a monopoly on tnis problem, in fact, I first heard about this 
test being cone in tne State of Connecticut. If you are not already testing schooi^buses in 
your State. I urge you to do so. With kids home for the summer, now is tne time to make 
sure they wiil have safe transportation to and from senool next fall. 
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I aocreciate your immediate attention to cms matter. If you have anv questions, 
please co not hesitate to contact Joan Ruom in my office at 202-22^-23 1 5. or Ron cngie 
at :ne National Hignway Trarfic Safety Administration at 202-366-1 729. 

Very resoectfully yours. 

MIKE OeWINE 
United States Senator 



^ Senator DeWine. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:59 a.m., the committee was adjourned, subject 
to call of the chair.] 
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